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(‘i MUST ASK YOU ONE QUESTION,” EDWIN SAID, SLOWLY,—‘' WAS YOURS THE HAND THAT KILLED CLAUDE?”’] 


ROYAL'S PROMISE. 


—_—»—. 
CHAPTER II. 


Epwix, Lorp Detamerz, was not what one 
would call a good man, If he had none of 
Poor Claude’s faults, he at least lacked his 
virtues. His heart was nearly as narrow as 
his mother’s, bat the few he really admitted 
within its bounds were cherished with an 
intensity and passion little to be expected 
a one of his outward coldness and indif- 
erence, 

Almost from babyhood he had been devoted 
to Claude. He had expostulated with him 
when he saw the recklessness of his career ; 
but he had loved bim through it all; and 
when he reached the obecure German Spa, 
where his brother lay dead, he took a solemn 
cath, by Claude's stil], silent form, to be re- 
venged on his murderer. 

For, though Mrs, Delamere and her second 
80n never spoke of poor Claude’s ending; 
though the general impression was that he 
had died of some malignant fever, the truth 





was still more terrible. He had been stabbed 
to the heart in a drinking quarrel, arising out 
of some dispute at the gambling-tables, Two 
young Englishmen were concerned in it. 
They managed to effect their escape before 
the authorities were on the alert, or one, if 
not both, would certainly have been arrested, 

The affair created a profound sensation; 
the more so as the murdered man had been 
travelling in company with the two others, 
apparently on t2rms of great intimacy. All 
three young, fast, and reckless, they had 
chosen to roam about the Continent under 
assumed names, so that Clande’s identity was 
not even guessed at, and, but for finding a 
letter from Edwin in his pocket, the host of 
the hotel where he had been staying would 
have been utterly at a loss to know where to 
write to his relations. 

To this hotel-keeper, an Englishman, Edwin 
opened his heart sufficiently to reveal his 
brother’s name and rank, and to assure him 
of an ample reward if only he would assist 
in finding the escaped assassins. 

The host was willing enough to earn money, 
but he declared the task was impossible. The 





young men had not been many hours in his 
house. He had seen but little of them. He 
remembered they all looked distinguished, and 
seemed to have plenty of money. He thought 
at the time they were singularly unlike for 
brothers, as they described themselves to be. 
They seemed to have plenty of money, and 
no particular harm in them. Three young 
men out for a frolic had been his own verdict 
of them. 

Edwin grew impatient, 

** One of those men has killed my brother. 
Surely you can describe them?” 

Mr. Clarkson felt dubious. 

‘You see,’”” he confessed, slowly, ‘I could 
recognise either of them at a moment’s 
glimpse. I would undertake to pick either of 
them out from among a hundred, but I am 
not good at descriptions. They were gentle- 
men, that was plain enough.” 

Edwin felt exasperated. 

‘Surely you know what they were like? 
You must have noticed if they were ta'l or 
short, dark or fair, I should think?” 

“They were all tall,’ replied Beniface 
quite re'ieved at a question he could anewer 
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“Me, John, as they called: him, was fair, and 
lookad as if he knew too! mush aboué drink- 
ing. Hewas the eldest of the three. Onrly 
was younger; not much under thirty, though. I 
didn’s like his face, it was so dark and. scornfnl, 
He seemed quite led by Mr. John, thouzh itwas 
easy to ses he had a temper of his own, for 
all that.” 

“ And this is all you care to tell?” 

“My lord,” said the older man, quietly, 
** don’t ba offended at my plain spoaking, but 
can’t you let the dead pasi lie? Your brother 
was buried here. Over in your owa place you 
can put upa tablet to him. Why let C) 
suspect that the poor fellow who -was ki 
in a gambling fray was an English noble- 
man?” 

‘*T shall not let anyone suspect it until I 
have found his murderer,” said Edwin, dog- 
gedly. ‘*I mean to do that, if I spend my 
life in the attempt! He was my only brother, 
and the villain who killed him sball motget. 
off scot-free !” 

Mr. Clarkson shook his head. 

** He'll have trouble enough withouteang: 
pursuit of yours, my lord. Don’t you 
poor fellow, hia life must always bea, 
one? Hoa'll never bs sure are-noton his 
track. Takemy word forit, Lord Dslamers, 


whichever of those two men killed your), 
brother will lead a cur’s life, withont..any.}- 


attempt of yours.” 
“ Why?” 
‘‘ Beosnse it'sone Of them did it, not befh, 
It doesn’t take two men to give a shah, 
Whichever did ‘the work—‘Mr. John’ 


a 


the hi 
wou!dumake him feel is.’ 

“I'm of it,” said Lord Delamere, 
cruelly. “I should like to: thinkihe paid for 
hie sin.” e 

“ Remember, mryJord, it was but the work 
of a moment: that-illedyour brother—one 
passionate momentdid themisohief 


. Ieseems 
to me theman ‘for it overand over-again, 
sinee his able tiincesshaapentiin hiding.” 

Lord: Delamere‘ i the ‘truth. 


Mrs, 
mere did not agree with Edwin's views. She 
thoug 16 no punisinment too bitter for the:man 
who fad killed her firsthorn, but:she 


objected 
to Edwin's life: in for 
vengeance. erent eee! wastin 


and settle dowmasa*wealthy nobleman ? 


I 
“IT give you'my word, mother, if I have mot 
found out the trath by Nell’s twentieth birth- }. 


day I will marry her and do my best for her; 
poor child. But Claude's death has unsettled 
me. I should make a wretched husband if you 
compelled me to settle down with this awfal 
longing for vengeance on my soul. Give me 
four years, and I promise you either to gain 
my object, or abandon it as hopsless.’’ 

So it was given out Lord Delamere had 
gone to America. He drifted altogether out 
of society; only at his mother’s entreaty did 
he promise to come home when Nell’s two 
years at St. Hilda’s should be over. Mrs. 
Delamere wished the marriage to take place 
then. Edwin gave no pledge as to that, but he 
agreed to come to some understanding with 
his cousin, and with that Mrs. Delamere was 
forced to be content. 

It was a long and heart.sickeniag search. 
To begin with, Edwin had to rake up-every 
incident of his brother's past life, and that in 
itself was painful. Claude’s boon companions 
seemed so numerous that to find out which of 
them could have gone abroad with him was 
hopeless, until one day, by the merest accident, 
he gained help from a quarter whence he least 
expected ié. 

An old friend of his grandfather, who had 
taken an interest in the family on that ac- 
count, met him and invited him to lanch. 

‘‘ They told me you were in America!” said 
ths old General, in surprise. 

“I have been there, sir, and may have to 


gasenin. I atm engagod in some very interest 
ng researghes.” 

“ You go imfor science, ch’? Well, atleast, 
it'll keep you ont of mischief. But, dear me, 
who ever d of a scientific Delamere!” 

‘*T am afraid Iam not much like the Déla- 
meres’,” 

‘‘No! Well, you can’t help your looks. You 
certainly are noi like your poor brother; he 
was a Delamere, every inch.”’ 

‘* Claude was just like my father, I always 
heard.” 

‘Yes, And he was cut off too soon, poor 
fellow. That must have been « terrible fever 
to out off beth of them so soon.” 

Edwin's heart beat. Could it be possible 
he was'to hear anything new:to him? 

“ Clande was quite alone when he died, 
sir, hesaid, quietly. ‘‘Hehad gone abroad, 
andnene:of us got to him in time.” 

““Premenber his starting. I was going to 
“Marseilles to meot my-son, and I travelled as 
) fares Galats with Claude-and his two friends. 
l "They were going in fora of fun, gave 
“themselves out as three thers if I re- 
member right. -ssemed so full of hope 
and Hfe, poor lads! Itgavs me quite.a turn 
-~when. I heard, nota month Jater, two of them 


~weredead. 
“4 T never knew that. We were not intimate 
with Olaude's friends. Which of them died?” 
Poor Charteris. His father has 
hald- up histhead since. I hear . 
all, 


mever 
vafter eould hardly regret’ the | 
death, i me to ruin headlong.” 

sa Senha witntes wien : 
could see in him. I never fancied:him.’’ 

“Wor I. Yet he was his father’s darling, 
and that nice, steady elder : 
even gét.a civil wort from 


ha 
B00 


tailed,.s0-he oart’t. disinherit: 

: wish as.” ; 
‘Phis speech was hardly \hea@asat ofl iby” 
whith “yét anust be pot with “ing im- 
differences’ lest. General Brereton: 


iy 


knowing th he -was conferring 
upon ‘his listener by those two-words. “He 
the Guards, you mow, ‘with Delamers, 


what it waahe 
to have heard. “I have quite lost sight of 
him.” 

The General smiled grimly 

‘‘So have most of us, I fancy. John Dal- 
rymple was cashiered for drunkenness and 
insubordination. Just fancy that, sir! An 
officer and the on of as true a gentleman as 
ever breathed. It killed his father. He hadn't 
even the comfort of thinking bis boy had 
been hardiy dealt with. They say the lad was 
never steady, but that he went from bad to 
worse so rapidly that they were obliged to take 
summary measures.” 

‘* What became of him?” 

The General shragged his shoulders. 

‘‘His half-brother came into the property 
and would have nothing to do with him, I 
believe. He allows him £2090 a-year, paid 
monthly through his lawyers, bat poor Jack 
has vanished:as completely as though he were 
dead. I met Bellairs the other day and asked 
for hie address. For his father’s sake I’d 
have liked to do something for him, bat my 
lord just shragged his shoulders, and said he 
didn’t know it.” 

“ He must kaow it if the allowanceis still 


**So I should have said, but it seems the 
money is sent in gold in a registered letter to 
a certain post-cifics, and that it is always 
called. fer on the-first of the month.” © 





“ By Dalrymple?” 


they |. 
do-aay. Well,.one thing, the: is en | 
Thowsver |» 


“‘Sometimes. Oftener*-by some cone with 
& written ery from iim , to receive 
his letter. He's lost right enomgh, poor 
fellow.” * 

‘‘ Not so completely but that one could fing 
him if necessary, I imagine.” 

“Well, J have tried hard enough,’’ confessed 
the General, “ for his father’s sake. I shoul 
liked “to have done something for him. | 
actually got so far as watching for hours at 
tho post-office, hoping to catch him as he went 
for his allowance.”’ 

‘‘ And did you?” 

‘A woman came for it that time,’’ said the 
General. ‘She declared he was in China, | 
don’t believe it in the least, Most likely she 
said Gitina, beeause it was the first foreign 
place-#hat came into her head. I-took a cab 
and tried to follow her home, but she went 
into a maze ofalleys at the back of one of 
the East -endtatrests where no cab could pene. 
trate. Igot-ont and tried to keep her in 
sight, butshawaes too quick for me. I gained 
a robbed of my purse into the 

Iwaeclear the lastfact had exhausted the 
Genemailissympathy. Hie had been anxious to 
settee old comrade’s‘son, but he could not 

such exertions: . Held given 


gothrough again 

up-the « ;and-evidemtly if the finding of 
earndkernaintapenditise enced’ renee 
the udler-do-well ‘would: i 


is! e 
i ‘of London, Lord 





» wel- 


years en @fficer and a gentleman 
eoeatie e house,mow one of thos 


many ia nob) 
miserable gutvasts so often described in the 


newspaper:eolunmis as “of no address.” 
Clarkeon's* words rang in Lord Delamere's 
ears, * his 
your efforts. The very consciousness of hia 
crime will be punishment enough, since all his 
days he must live-in hiding, his days one long 
fear.” 

The hotel-keeper had been right. It was 
impossible to imagine an existence more 
miserable than that to which-General Brere- 
ton’s story declared Jack Dalrymple had sunk. 
Homeless, an alien to his kindred, dropped 
from his own estate to one where his only 
friends were lodged among thieves—what 
come-down for the gay young soldier ! 

Fora few moments Lord Delamere thought 
of mercy. For a brief space he almost re- 
solved to drop his self-imposed task. Would 
it make peor Claude sleep any more penastally 
in his far-off grave, thathis old comrade ha 
expiated the moment's passion which laid him 
low? Would is not be more torture to Jack 
Dalrymple to drag out the dregs of his miser- 
able life than to find oblivion in the grave. 
In three months’ time Nell would have left 
St. HMlda’s, and his promise to his mother 
would compel him to begin his courtship. 
Would it not be better to let the dead past 
sleep, and to turn his thoughts towards the 
fature, to his duties as head of a noble family 
and pretector of a sweet child-wife ! 

He bad not seen Nell since he took her to 
St. Hilda’s. They had not met since she tore 





herself passionately from his embrace, and 


lifewill-be dreary enough without ° 
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wiped his kiss from off her lips as though it 
had been an insult. Lord Delamere smiled at 
the thought. Is would bea pleasant task to 
cage this little wild bird. 


He had nota high opinion of women; he | 


regarded them mostly as pretty playthings; 
but, for all that, he meant to be good to Nell. 
He regarded her already es his own, and woe 
betide anyone who should attempt to step 
between them. 

He had well-nigh resolved to end his season, 
to go home the next day and persuade his 
mother—as he kaew she would—to send for 
Nell at once, when, in an uslucky moment, a 
new thought occurred to him. Supposing 
Ralph Charteris and not Dalrymple was the 
murderer? It might be so at least, he had 
a right to know this much. It seemed to 
Edwin he could forgive John Dalrymple, 
fallen from his own sphere, sunk to a mere 
outcast, more easily than he could pardon 
Ralph Coarteris, who had died in his father’s 
arms, and been mourned by the old man with 
a, loving devotion worthy cf a nobler object. 

He might afford to leave dak Dairymple 
alone, bat it would go hard with him should 
he find Ralph Charteris the aggressor nos to 
blast his reputation even in the grave. 

Alas,for his former resolve of ending his wild 
quest! Alas, for that dream of home and Nell! 
this new thought took possession of Lord 
Delamere. 

He argued that even if he resolved not 
to proseonte John Dalrymple, it was. surely 
his duty to find him out and discover, once for 
all, whether his had been the hand which 
stabbed poor Claude. He might even yet Jet 
him go free, but, at least, he would know the 
truth. 

It was a fatal resolve, bringing dark con- 
sequences in its train, and blighting for ever 
Edwin's chances of a happy home-life. Just 
this one simple change of purpose was to 
change the destinies of four persons—to well, 
nigh break a woman’s heart, and to send a 
soul, all unprepared, into the presence of its 
Maker. 

Up to the time of his meeting with General 
Brereton difficulties had met Lord Delamere 
at every step, but from that moment his. way 
seemed easy. 

There are some men, and—one blushes for 
them—women too, who seem.to tuke a positive 
delight in finding out blots on their fellow- 
creatures’ lives. Very often they are praised 
for so doing. ‘A detective spoilt,” ‘he wonld 
have madea fortune at, Scotland-yard,” and 
such-like sentences savour mostly of praiee, 
but yet these,creatures who usurp the place of 
the police, who arealways imagining evil, and 
trying to find it, are a pest to society. All 
honour to the good men ard true who give 
their labour to finding out great public 
criminals or those who have destroyed the 
peace of home, but let us all pray to be pre- 
served from the acquaintance of the amateur 
detestive. If aman, he deserves nothing but 
contempt; if a woman, depend upon it her 
Own sonl.is stained darkly with the evil she 
seeks to fiad im others. 

Edwin Delamere.had a born gift for investi- 
gations. He cared too little about his neigh- 
boura’ affairs to have ever turned amateur 
detective if his personal feclings bad not been 
concerned, 

He began his frnitless quest froman abstract 
fens of duty, and with great repugnance he 
ended by delighting in it for its own seke. 
Even while he told himself he might probably 
leave John Dalrymple in peace, it was an 
interest to him to make plans for tracking 

im. 

There are snoh_men now; we mest them 
s0metimes—not often, thank Heaven! They 
can plot and plen‘for the-rain or disgrace of 
their fellow.creatures as calmly as they could 
set a trap for mice-or-vermin. ‘They may be 
moral ard upright in their daily life, but they 
have the instinet of meanness. I never knew 
& man of this stamp whe had many friends ; 

never knew one whom any woman loved. 
Favourably with Lord Delamere’s projects, 





the day of his Innch with the General had 
been the last of May. On the morrow, 
naturally, Mr. Joha Dalrymple might be ex- 
pected to cali for his not particularly liberal 
allowance. Lord Delamere determined to lie 
in wait snd intercept, if not the man himself, 
at least his messenger. 

Edwin did not desire to share the General's 
fate ond be robbed if his pursuit led bim into 
strange neighbourhoods. He dressed himself 
in a rough. tweed suit, in which he hud already 
made several researches—it was not much the 
worse for wear. A large patterned necktie, a 
soft wideawake hat, flashy duff studs, and 
jaunty walking-stick, all contributed to the 
success of his get-up. And when Lord Dels- 
mere left his lodgings he looked presisely what 
he wished to appear—a fairly proepesrous 
follower of the horsedealing profession. 

The name of the post-oflice matters little, 
Lord Bellairs. The ne‘er-do-well's step- 
brother employed a worthy firm of solicitors 
in Gray’s-inp, and it is highly probable they 
selected the special post-office as being not 
particularly far from their office, and its 
proprietor, doing business also as a law- 
stationer, was a man well-known to them. 
Of course, legally speaking, the postmaster 
had nothing to do with the matter, A regia- 
tered letter came to his office; he had simply 
to hand it over when called for. Messrs. 
Dyason and Carlyle, however, in their ultra- 
cantion had a private conversation with the 
law-stationer, and showed him eceyeral 
specimensof Dalrymple's writing, and warned 
him not to surrender the letter or instructions 
in any other hand. 

To do the man jnstice he took an interest 
in the matter, and the monthly sums had 
reached their desired owner through his 
caution. 

Lord Delamere felt annoyed when he saw 
the style of shop. Its ultra-reapectability 
did not suit his purpose. A man got up in 
what is known as a ‘thorsy’’ style, eannot 
plausibly affect much interest in the wares 
exposed in a law stationer’s. His first step 
was quite unpremeditated, and scored well. 
Going up totne part of the shop devoted to 
the interest of Her: Majesty's postal arrange- 
ments, he inquired if there was a registered 
letterawaiting him. He bad expected to find 
ene there. His name was Henry Hawkins, 
and he produced a card bearing the neat 
endorsement, Mr. Hawkins. The young 
clerk was not sure, and ran her eyes over a 
bundle of letters, not so swiftly but that Lord 
Delamere saw that one was addressed to Mr. 
J. Dalrymple. 

‘‘ No,” she said a little shortly, ‘‘ there is 
none !”’ 

‘' Perhaps I.may be allowed to call again? 
I certainly expected to find it here!” 

It was early yet,.so early that he hardly 
expected his prey for another hour. Risking 
afew minutes’ delay Lord Delamere walked 
quickly to another post-office and there he 
registered with great care a a letter to Mr. 
Henry Hawkins. Returning he examined the 

in the neighbourhocd carefully, to see 
if any of them looked likely to afford him a 
shelter for a few hours. 

It was not promising, a greengrocer’s and 
# fishmonger’s, useful emporiams though they 
are, yet hardly present a comfortable lounge 
for any length of time. A miik-shop was 
better, only Edwin was not addicted to milk- 
drinking. At last he discovered that a very 
narrew window, almost opposite the post- 
office, bore the awe-inspiring inscription, 
“ fine art gallery.”’ 

It was about the most unlikely spot for a 
fine-art gallery to prosper, bot that was not 
Lord Delamere’s concern. He pushed open 
the door and wentin. The fine arts were at 
present represented by one or two specimens 
of cracked china, a table with skeleton eyes, 
and an.oil painting, frameless and black with 


age, which might have been very valuable or 


entirely the reverse, but was most likely the 
reverse. : 
A buxom woman, with a pleasant, motherly 


face, eat in a chair behind the counter, or 
what would have been the counter with less 
grand profession. To her Edwin addressed 
j himself, with a modest request to see some 
; old china. 
| The matron replied civilly that the art- 
gallery was at the back of the premises and 
carefully locked up, as her husband had gone 
; toa sale and would not be in till one, 
; ‘You gee, sir,” she said, confidentally, 
' he’s a broker really, but he always had a 
, taste for the h'arts, and eo whenever he meets 
with anything out of the way, he just buys it 
; €re for the gallery. We over fifty pounds’ 
worth of china there,’’ added the good womsn, 
who did not share her husband’s love for the 
fine h’arts, ‘‘and glad enongh I’d be to turn 
some of it into money ; bat Walker, he says 
chiny will always fetch its price, and as he’s 
awey brokering pretty often it happens 
mostly when we do get a chance of a buyer 
he’s out of the way. He’s left off leaving me 
the key of the gallery since I sold an ugly 
china boy for five shillings—a downright 
ugly thing it was, but he called it a Cupid, and 
said it was worth five pounds! ”’ 

“Do you think Mr. Walker is sure to be in 
at one?’’ demanded Lord Delamere. alias 
Mr, Hawkins. 

“ Bure and sartain, sir. The sale begins at 
ten, and it’s a small affair ; besides, Walker he 
do come very reglar to his wittles !"’ 

‘I had appointed a friend to meet me 
here,’”’ said Edwin, mendaciously. ‘If he 
does not come I should be quite willing to wait 
till one o'clock.” 

Mrs. Walker preduced a chair and Lloyd's 
Weekly News, which (it being Thursday morn- 
ing) was @ little old, but the chair was in an 
angle where it commanded a fall view of 
everyone who entered and lefé the post-office, 
and so Edwin would have felt more than con- 
tent had he been far less comfortably located 
than was the case. 

He had no wish to injure Mrs. Walker or 
enjoy her hospitality undeservedly, so on 
piece of paper he jotted down a few chira 
rarities whioh he really would be glad to have 
as a present for his*mother, and the price he 
was willing to pay forthem. Most likely the 
fine art gallery had none of them, but if it 
had he might as well be the purchaser, 

This paper, he gave into Mrs. Walker's 
hands together with his address in case the 
articles were to be met with on his own 
terms. 

“IT see my friend, madam, so I must not 
trespass on you farther,” he said, as he made 
his exit, and the broker's lady thought him 
the most amiable, condescending gentleman 
she had ever seen. 

Tt was no friend Edwin had caught sight of, 
but a small child with a ragged pinafore and 
a pinched, wizened face; she was coming out 
of the post-office with something held care- 
fally in her thin, bony hand, and Edwin 
fancied that the something was nothing more 
nor Jess than a registered letter. 

Of course it was only fancy, it might be 
something quite different ; or, again, granted 
it was a letter. Why should it be the one ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. Dalrymple? But Edwin 
Delamere was superstitious ; he had a present- 
ment of success, and to that presentiment he 
gave himself up with the blindest confidence. 

Bat he had his work cut out. Not only was 
the gir! nimble, but she was cautious. She kept 
looking back over her shoulder as though she 
expected pursuit, and meant toevade it. This 
prevented Edwin from following her closely, 
and at the distance he was obliged to keep. 
It was a great disadvantage to him that he 
had no idea beforehand which way the child's 
erratic fancy might take her. She seemed to 
turn here and there like a will-o’-the- wisp, 
acd more than once Edwin told himself she 
took all these mysterious twists, not in the 
least because they were necessary to her pro- 
gress, but just in the hope they would impede 
that of any one who might be on her track, 

At last she stopped before a grim old city 








. charch, and to Lord Delamere’s amazement 
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the little street arab actually entered the 
sacred building. 

Edwin dii not follow her there ; he satisfied 
himself she could not leave the church by a 
different door, and then he watched in the 
shadow of the old grey walls until she came 
out. 

This time her manner was more confident ; 
an expression, almost of triumph, lit up the 
thin, callow face; and her hand, instead of 
clutching at some treasure with secare hold, 
was employed in fastening her ragged pinafore 
a litile more tightly. The action told the whole 
story to Lord Delamere. 

‘She has it, and fears who she will meet, 
so she has hidden it in her dress; but what 
relation can she be to Dalrymple? There was 
some talk of his having married beneath him 
while he was at college; but Claude always 
said there was nothing in it, yet a man 
wouldn't send a stranger's child to fetch a 
month’s income!” 

On andon. Edwin was tired himself, and 
wondered the child's weary feet could sup- 
port her. At last they came out into the 
Whitechapel road, the little girl turned to 
cross it, but she had not calculated the speed 
of an approaching waggon. The driver at- 
tempted to pull up, but it was too late. The 
child was lying on the ground, knocked down 
and trampled on by the horses’ hoofs. 

Oaly for a moment. The whole scene, in 
fact, passed so rapidly that before Lord Dela- 
mere recovered from his surprise a burly 
policeman had picked up the little form, and 
one or two women of the crowd— Heaven bless 
them !|—were doing what they could to recall 
the spirit which seemed to have fled from its 
prison-house, 

Edwin wished he had been there in his own 
true character. Mrs. Delamere was always 
possessed of hospital tickets, which the shared 
liberally with her family; bat ‘‘Mr. Henry 
Hawkins '* would hardly be expected to com- 
mand such business. 

However, he heard the women say the little 
creature had better be taken to the Children's 
Hospital, not far off, which would not refuse 
such a case as that without letter or recom- 
mendation. Then he spoke to the policeman, 
and offered to take him aad tlre little safferer 
there in a cab. 


He knew he had his own ends to gain by it, | 
and he felt a strange remorse as the policeman | 


extolled his generosity; then the cab was 
called, and the oddly assented trio were driven 
off to the hospital. 

The nurse and doctor, to whom Lord Dela- 
mere was soon giving the history of the acci- 
dent, felt bewildered. Which were they to 
helieve? The calm, refined voice as of one 
accustomed to command, the aristocratic mien 
and polished manners, all of which declared 
the etranger to be a gentleman of education 
and good breeding; or the rough suit, flash 
studs, and general horsimess of attire whic 
pointed their wearer out as something between 
a stud-groom and a horse-dealer ? 

** No bones broken !’’ was the doctor's ver- 
dict. ‘She will get over it all right. I wonder 
who her friends are? She seems to belong quite 
to the poorer class.” 

“Tf she conld give us their names I would 
willingly go for them,” said Lord Delamere, 
benevolently. ‘Poor little one, she is 
waking now; and in truth the girl had opened 
her eyes—eantifal eyes too, which looked too 
large for the little half-starved face. She 
fixed them anxiously on the nurse, and gaining 
confilence, said pleadingly,— 

** Don't let them take it. Oh! is it safe?” 

“Is what safe, my dear?” 

** My: letter.” 

It was laid beside her ; the lester Edwin had 
fully expected to see, and which told him 
nothing he did not know before. 

“No one shall tonch is, dear !’’ said the 
nurse. ‘ Won't you tell us what your name 
is?” 

** Posy.” 

Of a'l inappropriate names, truly this little 
waif had the most! A child who had the 





pinched wan look which comes to those who 
have never, run in the green fields or picked a 
flower, to be called by the pretty comely title, 
Posy! 

** Posy what?” 

“Only Posy.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘*Lots of these children never have sur- 
names at all; it is no use questioning her.”’ 

But the nurse persisted. 

‘ Where do you live, dear?” 

“In Bat's Ally, number four; our door is 
at the top of the house.” 

“Tt’s out of Rosemary-lane,” said the 
doctor, who had a thorough knowledge of East 
London. 

“ And what's your mother's name, child?” 

‘* Haven’é got a mother.” 

** Your father then?” 

‘** Haven’s got none.” 

‘* How old are you, Posy?” 

Posy shook her head vaguely, as though 
people took no count of such trifles as age 
and relations in her part of the world. She 
knew her name was Posy, and that she lived 
in But'’s Alley, but beyond that her autobio- 
graphy would not soar. 

‘** You can’t live all alone,a mite like you?” 

‘*I lodge with Mrs. Mason,” said the small 
woman, with inimitable dignity. 

The pity of it; she was nine years old, 
seemingly, or at most ten. At her age happier 
children are mere babies in the nursery, or a 
grade lower—merry school girls, or descend- 
ing still, the bright usefal “little mothers” of 
a group of younger ones; but Posy at nine 
years old had attained the privilege (?) of 
womanhood. She had no home; she “ lodged ” 
with Mrs. Mason. 

It was something to goon. Lord Delamere 
professed his willingness to find out Mrs. 
Mason, and tell her of her lodger's misfortune ; 
but Posy shook her head. 

“She won't care.” 

Was the mite friendless too; motherless, 
fatherless, homsless in the richest of busy 
London! Must the cruel word friendless also 
be written against her name? 

Something of this they asked her; and she 
shook her head resolutely, and answered, ‘* No 
friends, on course not. I’ve got Mr. Jack.” 

Ultimately she consented to her one friend 
being warned of her illness, and that his letter 
was safe in the doctor's charge, for no persua- 
sions would prevail on her to part with it. 

‘Poor faithfal little thing!’ said the nurse, 
as Lord Delamere wished her good-morning ; 
“tone can’t help hoping she may get over it; 
and yet what can become of her !”” 

Edwin found General Brereton’s description 
of the court he had entered in pursuit of Mr. 
Dalrymple exactly corresponding with his own 
experience of Bat’s Alley. He had neither 
watch nor purse about him, only a little loose 
silver in his pocket. His present get-up also 
was far more suited to the place than the 
General’s would have been. So, after much 
asking of his way and many difficulties, he 
arrived safe at No. 4, Bat’s Alley, and after 
ascending a rickety staircase, which creaked 
ominously at every step, he found himself at 
the door indicated by Rosy as Mrs. Mason’s. 

The woman herself was an agreeable sur- 
prise to him. She was very ragged, but not 
particularly dirty or abusive. As the small 
lodger had predicted, she did not show much 
concern at the news. 

‘Gentleman Jack will be in a rare taking. 
The child went out on an errand for him.” 

‘Is he at home?” 

‘* He ain't never af home to strangers.” 

‘« T have a message for him from Posy.” 

“ May be he'd let you in then, He lives on 
the ground-floor. He’s been here a few 
months, but none of us can make him oat, 
He’s a gentleman born, anyone can tell that; 
and some weeks he has a pot of money, but it 
doesn’t seem to do him any good. He just 
drinks it away. He's never known to do a 
stroke of work, and he never sets foot outside 
the court till after dark ; then he dreeses him- 


self, and goes out for the whole night soma. 
times.”’ 

“ Is he any relation of Posy ?.” 

‘* Bless you, no! Posy’s a little flower girl, 
and she works pretty hard to keep life in her, 
Gentleman Jack saved her from being knockcd 
down and her vittels stolen one dark evening 
last March, and since that I don’t believe 
there's a thing she wouldn’t do forhim. She's 
an ugly little thing; bat she’s a warm heart 
as Posy.” 

A strange pang seized Lord Delamere. He 
was on the trail of his victim—nay, more, he 
had almost snared him; but yet it came home 
to him that inall his misery and ruin Gentle. 
man Jack had yet one thing he had never 
known. The untaught London flower.girl 
worshipped Jack with all her heart—giving 
him the boundless love of a woman—the con. 
fidence of a child. No one in all his life had. 
given either to Edwin. 

Mrs. Mason beat a tattoo on Gentleman 
Jack’s door, and informing him of Posy’s dis. 
aster, added a gentleman brought a mes. 
sage from the hospital. Would he hear it or 
wouldn't he? If he would he had better open 
the door. 

The door was opened. Mrs. Mason retreated, 
and Lord Delamere went in to the sole apart- 
ment of the man who, two years ago, had 
been officer in the Guards, and a welcome 
guest at many a noble house. 

‘* John Dalrymple !’’ 

The miserable man trembled like an azpen 
leaf. He recognized the by his voice. 
Lord Delamere thought he had never seen 
anyone 80 piteously altered. 

‘“‘ It's a mean thing,” said the ne'er. do-well, 
bitterly, ‘‘for a man in your position to seek 4 
fellow who's fallen as low as I have. You 
needn’t have lured me into seeing you by a lie 
about the only creature I care for.” 

. It’s no lie ny on ae quietly, ‘ wed 
is lying in the hospital. was passing when 
she was run over, and I helped a woman to 
take her there. The child wanted some one 
to come here and say your letter was safo, 
that’s all.” 

** You don’t deceive me? If that’s all, why 
are you got up in disguise?” 

“I have been seeking you all day! I don’t 
want to harm you—on my oath I don’t; bat 
I must ask you one question—Was yours the 
hand that killed Claude?” 

No protestations followed,only the one word, 
firmly, aa spoken. 

“ No ” 


“You were with him at the time of his 
death. The crime rests between you and 
another. Theother is dead, and beyond my 
vengeance. You have suffered so much I[ 
swear I would not seek to bring it home to 
you, but I shall never rest until I know the 
trath. Vengeance is impossible; but, at least, 
I must find out whose hand sent my brother 
to his rest.” 

** And you would take my word?” 

“Yes! Ibelieve you would betray your- 
self if you attempted to deceive me. You have 
nothing to gain by a lie; for I promise you if 
you are guilty I will not stir in the matter. 
Once more, in the name of your dead father, 
by your interest in that little waif in the hos- 
pital, did you stab my brother ? ” 

“In the name of my old friendship for 
Claude I did not, I saw it done, and I 
screened the murderer; but of actual wrong 
to your brother I am innocent.” : 

“Then it was Ralph Charteris,” said Edwin, 
slowly, ‘‘ and vengeance is impossible.” 

“ It was Ralph Charteris,” returned Gent!e- 
man Jack, in tones of undying hatred, “and 
if you make it worth my while you shall find 
that vengeance is not impossible,” 


(To be continued.) 





Tue test of a man is not whetker he *.7 
govern a kingdom single-handed, but whe’: 
his private life is tender and benefcent, :ud 





his wife and children happy. 
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THE SAILOR’S HOME. 
—o— 


Her cheeks are wet and her blue eyes dim, 
And, her baby upon her knee, 

She drones a song, as she sighs for him 
Who tarries upon the sea: 

«‘ The wild sea-bird hath its nest on shore 

Which it seeks at the close of day, 

Bat back to his home may come no more 
My sailor so far away!” 


«« Ha, ha!” her eldest, a boy, laughs out, 
As he models his pigmy boat ; 
«* T'jl sail the world o’er in « schooner stout 
When I-am but once afloat !’’ 
«“ Hush, hush!” she cries, and around him 
throws 
Her arm, as if fate to brave, 
+‘ Contentment never the rover knows 
Who wanders upon the wave.” 


‘* I will marry a sailor lad some day,” 
Her little girl softly hums ; 

«‘ A sailor lad, so bonny and gay, 
If one to my liking comes! ” 

«* Not you, as I am a sailor’s wife!” 
Cries the mother, more fretfal still. 

‘* You little madcaps, you vex my life, 
I feer you will make me ill!” 


Then the baby tosses its hands and toes 
In a seaward-straining reach. 
‘+ Papa tums home! tums home !” it crows, 
In its prattling, imperfect speech. 
** Sweet child! What a sailor's own you are!” 
She sobs, as she hugs it tight; 
For there at last by the outer bar 
Is the well-known sail in sight. 


Then a triple rush to the headland’s crest, 
Whence flutter their signals free, 

While still the baby, less closely pressed, 
Outstretches its hand in glee. 

The anchor is out, the eager oar 
Dips, flashing, along the sea, 

And the coastwise sailor is home once more 
With his wife and children a <1 a 

. . Pe 








TRUE AS THE STARS. 


—i— 
CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘WHY DID YOU SAVE ME?’ 


To be half killed is always an unpleasant ex- 
perience, whatever shape the killing process 
may take. A man who was hanged by mis- 
take and cut down before life was quite ex- 
tinct described his personal sensations as far 
from agreeable; and Rhoda Yelverton half 
drowned, and wholly exhausted, felt as if life 
were scarcely worth the trouble of coming 
back to, when she opened her eyes on the 
pitiless rain, and the angry sky, and realised 
all that had happened. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Captain Yel- 
verton fervently—as he saw the long lashes 
lifted, and the large eyes looked up into his, 
which he thought were closed for ever. 

Rhoda raised herself, and looked back at 
the gloomy waves, where not a trace of the 
Cygnet, which had borne them so well through 
the storm, could be seen. 

If it had not been for Heaven’s mercy, and 
her hasband’s strong arm, she would have been 
where the little boat was, and her place on 
earth would have been empty. An involun- 
tary shudder shook her from head to foot. 

“You will catch your death of cold,” he said 
anxiously. ‘And there's nothing I can do for 
you. My coat is soaking wet, and I haven’t 
got my flask in my pocket.” 

‘* Why did you save ma?” she said slowly. 
“IT should have been out of the way down 
there?” 

“‘ Rhoda !”’ ina tone of the keenest reproach. 
He had endangered his own life in the effort 


to save hers. And this was all the thanks he 
got for his pains! 

‘*I¢ was very kind of you to save me. I 
don’t mean that’’—as she stood up, and leant 
on his arm for support; ‘‘ but what good on 
earth shall I be to you if you are always 
soldiering and I’m left bebind all alone?” 

‘*Good heavens! do you think I shall be 
content to be parted from youa day longer 
than Ican help? Six months it may be at 
most—and then we shall bealways together.” 

“TI must go home,” she said quietly. 

He moved on by her side, feeling already 
that he had madea hash of the whele busi- 
ness. Married at noon, parted at sundown. 
Where was the good of it? 

It was late when they reached a gate at the 
end of the paling, which enclosed the gardens 
and grounds belonging to Sumner Lodge. 

Captain Yelverton had been silently con- 
sidering what plausible excuse Rhoda could 
make for her long absence; as they stopped 
he asked if she ever went out in a boat by 
herself. 

‘* Yes, very often.” 

His face brightened. ‘ Then no one will be 
astonished if you say that you were out in the 
boat. That you couldn't get home before, 
and you were nearly drowned?” 

‘* N—n—o,” doubtfally. ‘I can say that, 
and it will be all true.” 

‘‘All true!’’ How delighted she was to 
think that there was no necessity for telling a 
falsehood. 

When many of the women of his acquaint- 
ance would have trumped up a story so easily, 
and not cared in the least how many lies they 
told so long as they screened themselves suc- 
cessfully. So childlike, so pure, so innocent, 
His heart felt intensely pitifal towards his 
young bride. He felt acutely that he could do 
absolutely nothing for her, in this the crisis 
of her life? 

Then he took her hands in his, and holding 
them tight: ‘‘ Rhoda, you are not sorry to be 
my wife?” he asked entreatingly, as if begging 
her not to dash his hopes by an answer in the 
affirmative. 

A soft pink stole into her pale cheeks, a 
light came into her eyes. ‘* Not sorry—but 
oh! so glad.” 

He bent down and kissed her rapturously. 
‘‘ My brave little girl! You won’t forget me? 
You'll never like any one better? You will be 
glad to see me when I come back ?" 

“T shall long for you. I shall count the 
days.’ Herlips trembled—and then her face 
was hidden in his coat, and he held her close 
to his throbbing heart, and felt that this part- 
ing was almost as bitter as death. 

At last she tore herself away from him; 
and opening the gate resolutely, stepped 
inside. 

‘Your bag!’ he exclaimed suddenly. “I 
had quite forgotten it. We must have left it 
at Sea View. I'll telegraph for it at once, 
and tell them to send it over. But that won't 
do; it might betray everything. Conld you 
manage to be downin the shrubbery to-morrow 
evening after dinner? ’’ 

“Yes, I think Icould. I’m sure I could,” 
she added, more confidently, determined to 
brave any risks rather than lose the chance 
of another meeting. 

“It isn't the value of the bag. I should be 
delighted to get you another. Bat, you see, 
it can't remain over there. They might ad- 
vertise it. So my man, or somebody I can 
trust, shall drop it over the palings, to-morrow 
evening, by the fir.tree in Snooks-lane.” 

Her face fell. His man was to be sent 
instead of himself, and this was the last good- 
bye, She leant back against the gate, feeling 
as if she cared about nothing except this man, 
who was looking down on her with the utmost 
loving tenderness in his eyes. 

Servants might stare, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins scold; but she could not hurry away, 
when she felt that perhaps she might never 
look upon his face again. 

** There is no one about,’’ he said, peering 
over the palings into the dusky twilight of 








the shrubbery. “I may as well walk with 
you to the lawn.” 

The last kiss was given under an arch 
of roses not yet in bloom, and then, with a 
wrench that seemed to stab her heart, she 
tore herself away, and, without allowing her- 
self one look over her shoulder, ran up the 
steps to the library window, and disappeared 
into the house, 

There was no one in the hall, bat the lamp 
was lighted, and, looking round with dazzled 
eyes, Ske caught sight of an orange envelope 
lying on the table. It proved to be a tele- 
gram, addressed to herself, and, on tearing it 
open, she found that it was feom Mr. Samner, 
to tell her that a friend had psrsuaded him to 
stay to dinner in Porthampton, and she was 
to dine without him. 

In her present state of dejected indifferencs, 
nothing seemed to matter to her; but after- 
wards she was glad of his absence, as his 
questions would have been more difficalt to 
answer than a servant's. 

She went upstairs, and gained her own 
room without any one being aware of her 
presence. There were sounds of much laugh- 
ter and talking from the culinary department, 
which showed that the servants were enjoying 
themselves, in the absence of the hsada of the 
household, buat the rest of the house was quiet 
and empty. 

Rhoda struck a match and lighted the 
candles, then, with listless fingers, began to 
pull off her wet things. Her teeth were chat- 
tering with cold, and she felt as if she never 
would be warm again. 

Presently, when she was wrapped in a warm 
dressing-gown, she rang the bell, aud, throw- 
ing herself down on the sofa, waited some 
time for it to be answered. 

To her relief, instead of Mason, the under- 
housemaid appeared, who said that Mrs. 
Stephens, the cook, wished to know if Misa 
Macdonald had dined out, or whether she 
wanted some dinner now. 

Dinner? No. The very thought of it was 
hateful to her. She was tired, and cold, and 
utterly worn out, and needed somebody to 
decide for her. 

Mary Ann looked from the heap of wet 
things, thrown in a corner on the polished 
floor, to the wan little face resting on the 
sofa-cushion, 

“ We've been all in a terrible way about 
you, miss, and Mrs. Stephens made sure you 
was drowned! Mason wasn't here, but me 
and Sarah went out along the shore to look 
for you, and couldn’t see you nowheres; and 
all the boats were in their proper places, so 
we thought perhaps you were spending the 
day at Mrs. Annes!ey’'s.”’ 

**No; I was io another bovt,” said Rhoda, 
slowly, for deseption was not easy to her; 
“‘and—and the storm came on—and I was 
nearly drowned! ” 

‘‘Lawk-a.daisy! and we to know nothing 
about it, miss!’ her round eyes opening wide. 
‘* Whatever would the mistress have said, if 
she had come home to find you drowned? 
There would have been a piece of work!”’ 

Rhoda smiled faintly. Yes, there would 
have been a piece of work, as Mary Ann 
called it, and possibly loud lamentations from 
the whole family. But would any one really 
have cared? Wouldn’t the blank have been 
rather welcome than not in that well-filled 
family circle ? 

“Tl just ran and tell Mra, Stephens, and 
she’ll know what ought to be done. A cup of 
tea—nice and hot would do you a sight of 
good,—and I'll pat a match to the fire in a 
moment if you wish it.” 

Not waiting for an answer, the girl bustled 
downstairs fall of importance, in consequence 
of being the only person who knew of Miss 
Rhoda's misadventures. 

All the time that she had been talking, 
Rhoda had kept her right hand over her left, 
lest her wedding ring might betray her secret 
to Mary Ann’s inquisitive eyes. Now that 
she was alone, she took it off, and after 
regarding it wistfully with sorrowfal eyes, 
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pressed it to her lips in sudden passion, A 
slencer band of gold, which could be broken 
in two by a child—sign of a tie which neither 
pares nor tears could unloose—a tie equally 

inding in love or hate, a tie that man or 
woman has no right to break, and one which 
Heaven itself would only sever by the hand of 
death ! 

Rhoda, conscious of the necessity for con- 
cealment, dragged herself up from her couch, 
and hid the ring inside a piece of soft cotton 
wool in her dressing-c»se. She hed only 
owned it for a few hours, but already the 
prive of possession had risen in her heart, and 
ehe could not bear to take it off her finger, 
and hide it where she could not look at it 
every hour of the day. As she was turning 
the key in the lock there was a knock at the 
door which sent the blood to her face, and 
made her give a guilty start. 

To her surprise, as the door opened, Mrs, 
Stephens’ stout person walked into the room. 

‘‘ Begging your pardon, miss,” she said, 
with a smile on her broad, good-humoured 
face, ‘Mason being ont and the ladies rot 
being at home, I thought I would make so 
bold as to see how you was for myself, You 
can’t trust them girls—and if you'd been 
down with a raging fever, as likely as not 
Mary Ann would have told me that you had 
nothing bat the head ache. Dear, dear, your 
pre‘ty white dress,” taking it up, and giving 
it a shake, ‘‘that’s fit for nothing but the 
wash-tub, and I'm sure if you've got as wet 
as that there’s no place like bed for yourself. 
To think you were ont in the storm, and kept 
out to this time of night by the wind! What 
will the ladies say when they hear of it? 
They will feel that shocked, and there7l be no 
end to the talk about it !’’ 

**I don't want them to hear of it. I'm— 
I’m so fond of going on the water,” a slight 
pink rising in her cheeks, “and annt might 
put a stop to it! You won't tell, will you, 
Stephens?’’ coaxingly. “They needn't 
know I was out so late, or there'll be a fuss!” 

‘* You are right there, miss,’ with a little 
nod ; ‘‘ but you do look poorly. Now just get 
into bed, and I'll send you up something on a 
tray, and you had better have some brandy and 
water to warm you, and that as soon as 
possible. I told them to get ready some 
sandwiches; but I had better go and see after 
them myself. Now, some young ladies I 
should have been in a worry about; but I says 
to Mazon, ‘‘ Miss Rhoda's one in a thousand, 
and if one of them officers dared to make up 
to her, she would send him about his business 
before he knew where he was. It isn’t many 
young ladies who know how to deal with 
them ; but Miss Rhoda's ore of the right sort. 
Excuse my talking miss, but you see if I 
couldn’t trust you with my eyes shut, I 
wouldn't promise to keep your secrets behind 
the mistress’s back. Lor’ to think the things 
I've seen with ladies!” shaking her head, 
‘and all the while looking as innocent as you 
please. Bat you must bestarving, and I didn’t 
come np here to talk. Good-night, miss!” 

The good-hearted gossiping woman went 
downstairs; bat her careless remarks lefi a 
sting behind them. Oh! what a wretched 
thing it is to have a secret, and to be com- 
pelled to play a game that is underhand! 
Rhoda groaned az she hid her face in the 
pillow, kaowing that if Mrs. Stephens had 
guessed where and how sbe had spent the day, 
there would have been no bounds to her shame 
and horror, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FLIRTATIONS. 


Tue dance at the White Fort was carried 
on with great zest, though some people's 
nerves were shaken by the storm ontside., 
Tie Royal Blue Lancers, who were guests of 
the Royal Artillery for the evening, ssemed 
determined to make the best of their last 
opportanities, and danced, and flirted, and 


made love with all the apparent devotion ! 





of the Black Brunswicker on the eve of 
Waterloo. 

Bright eyes softened, and fair cheeks 
flashed, and young hearts beat ‘high with 
love and fear, for the low whisper muttered 
softly under the silky moustaches might be 
the last words heard from the lips cf the 
young soldier, and, before many days had 
come and gone, the close-cropped head, bent 
in such charming deference, might be laid 
low in the dust of the desert. 

There is always a certain pathos in the last 
dance—the word—and we never like 
friends or acquaintances half so much as 
when they come to say a last good-bye. 

Virginia was in high spirits because Ed- 
ward Staveley, like the brook, might “go on 
for ever” without any chance of a tiresome 
mor cropping up to call him away from her 
side, 

There was a great advantage in being en- 
gaged to a civilian—a mere country equire— 
who was never likely to risk his life in any 
place more dangerous than the hunting: field. 
But whilet Virginia was jubilant with her 
faithful Edward always trotting after her, 
like an obedient pet spaniel, Amy was all in 
a flutter, her spirits going up-and down like 
the waves of the ent at the moment, and 
her colour a the sky. 

And all this fintter and perturbation was 
on account of a certain lanky, sandy-haired 
Major Baker, who had always been rather an 
admirer of hers, but whose admiration, under 
the preseure of his approaching departure, 
suddenly attained fever feat. 

Every other fellow seemed to have a spoon, 
and it was absurd to be left out in the cold. 
He would have preferred that little girl Mac- 
donald, bnué she was not there, and he remem- 
bered those lines which say 


‘Tis folly when flowers around you rise 
To make light of the rest because the rose 
isn’t there. 
The world is so*full of voluptuous eyes, 
’Twere pity to limit your love to a pair.” 


And, after all, Amy Sumner was very nice, 
and it was no goed being too particular, when 
the time was growing short, and opportanity 
was almost. gone; so he set to work with a 
will, and played his part so well, that by the 
end of the evening he had gone so far as to 
tell her, and really believe it was true, that 
when he started fer Alexandria he should 
leave his heart in her pore. 

“Captain Dormer,” said Virginia, who was 
fauning herself energetically daring the pauses 
of a waltz, ‘I think it is quite shameful of 
Captain Yelverton noi to be here this evening. 
It may be his last chance of seeing any of us, 
for who knows what may happen now they 
are going to Egypt. They may net be 
nant in Perthampton when they come 

‘* In that case, don't you think he is wise to 
keep away ?” with a half sarcastic smile. 

‘Not at all; there is safety in numbers, 
and ashe flirts with everyone in , there 
is no danger from anyone in particular.” 

ptain Dormer susiled again, whilst Stave- 
ley asked, with undue interest, if any one knew 
where he was at that moment. 

“ Aek Dormer,” said Major Baker, who had 
come up with Amy on bis arm. “He knows 
about him, if.any one does.” 

Dormer's face grew stern. 

“ Let me see what time it is,’ drawing out 
his watch. ‘The Colonel sent him a. tele- 
gram this morning. He may be at Port- 
hampton now.” 

o You are sure a in moran te 
ternoon?” said veley, , asa - 
den suspicion darted through bie mind. 


Captain Dormer opened his eyes in apparent 
surprise. 
“In'the Island? Whatdo you mean?” 


“Why, of cottrse not,” exclaimed Major 
Baker, who could not imagine what Staveley 
was Griving at. ‘He's not an unsociable 
cub like Merton. He-would have been at the 





icnic this morning, and nothing would have 
induced him to cut the dance.” 

‘* He might have had a picnic of his own,’ 
said Staveley, with a smile. 

* Rot!’ said Dormer, shortly. ‘ Perhaps 
he had a dance of his own, and no one else 
invited.” 

‘Well, you needn’t cut up rough abont it, 
I meant no harm,” with an uneasy laugh. 

“T don’t suppose you did,” looking down 
his nose at him, ina way that made Staveley 
always feel small. ‘‘ Yelverton can do as he 
likee I presume, without consulting us. But 
if you are particularly anxious about his 
movements, you can telegraph as the Colonel 
did to Pangbourne. Shall we .have another 
turn, Mise Summer?” 

“ Yes, directly; bat Edward, I insist upon 
knowing what you meant,” and Virginia faced 
round upon him with the air of a comimander- 
in-chief. 

“Nothing. Whatafass you make,” shuf- 
fling uneasily on bis feet, ‘Don't you see— 
if a fellow doesn’t turn up at a dance, one 
saves concludes that the right person ien’t 

ere.’ 

** Does any one know who the right person 
is?” said Virginia, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, for she was always piqued by 
Captain Yelverton’s perfect indifference to 
her own charms. 

“TI do,” said Dormer, quietly, ‘‘ but she has 
never appeared in the island, and I think 
net a 5 can enjoy himself very well without 

er,’ 

“ This is exciting,’ said Virginia. 

‘Not at all, quite an old affair—known to 
everybody—and talked threadbare. I only 
mentioned it because Staveley seemed to have 
got hold of the wrong end of the story.” 

“TI don’t care a straw if Yelverton’s en- 
gaged to a dozen ple at once,” said 
Staveley, crossly, ‘* What is it me?” 

“Exactly,” said Dormer, gravely; and then, 
the waltz being over, he offered his arm to 
Virginia, and an ice or some claret- 
cup. He could say of himeelf that Yelver- 
ton's affairs were nothing to him, for Frank 
Dormer was acoustomed to think of his 
friend's affairs as his own. His friend's 
interests as of far more importance, indeed, 
than any of his own. Staveley’s question 
made him very uneasy. He was sure that he 
must have seen either Yelverton or Rhoda 
Macdonald ai Sea View, and if the latter, the 
girl's good name was in a risky position. 
Why had nature given her a face which might 
have taken in a dozen Si. Anthonys’—a face, 
which even a man of the world like himself 
would say could only belong to an innocent 

Ana, above:all, why could not Yelver- 
ton leave her alone, when he was bound by all! 
the laws of honcur to Lady Diana Swart? 

“*T say, is there anything up with Yelver- 
ton?” said Major Baker's voice, in a con- 
fidential tone close behiud him, as he stood on 
the gravelled platform of the fort, smoking a 
cigarette, and watching the cleuds drive past 
on the wings of the angry wind. ‘‘ Staveley 
seemed to have some idea in his head.” 

‘¢ The first time in his life, if he had. I’ve 
no patience with the fellow. Does he think 
all the world mast run after his Virginia like 
@ string of idiots?” 

“His Virginia!’’ exclaimed the a. » 
surprise. ‘ , anybody can see with ha 
an that he ’t care a rap about her!” 

“ n what is he bothering about? Lady 
Di. he has never seen!” 

“No; but I & there was someone 
else,” with an smile, *‘ that little girl 
whom he tried to play Bo-peep with in Ash- 
leigh Woods.” 

i de child,” ol Nae tor emer 
* Just wrong age. ig for a ing- 
Too much of a te for anything serious. 
Let us go and get > drink.” 

“I gay, Dormer, old ° w, I'm rather 
hard hit,” said the Major, looking eheepishly. 

i , you know—proper time for 
really, you kvow, is & 
nice girl —suits me down to the ground.” 
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Dormer smiled. ‘You haven’t been ani 
gone and done it!” he said, incredulously. 
“How sorry you will be to-morrow !”’ 

“You don’t understand this sort of thing,” 
flashing slightly. ‘‘I bet you never felt all 
overish because # girl looked at you!” 

“No. Inever did. And, perhaps, I never 
will, Butif you were bound to fall in love 
with a Samner, youn’ve made the right choice. 
Amy’s not half bad, but the other one—good 
heavens! How Staveley can stand her I can’é 
conceive.” 

“Staveley’s an ass!” with a triumphant 
smile. “ But, I say, just keep an eye on Amy, 
and tip me @ line if anything goes wrong.” 

“Not 1!” with a short laugh. “I won't 
be an amateur detective to please any one, 
and it Miss Sumner chooses to amuse herself 
as you will, I haven’t a doubt, as soon as you 
have the chance, I would be the one to spoil 
ber game. Take my advice, don’t pledge 
yourself to anything. Start free, there is 
nothing so detestable as being tied.” 

“Bat somebody elee may snap her up,” 
feeling a pang of’ problematical jealousy.’’ 

‘“ If she’s worth having, she'll wait for you; 
if not, all the promises in the world won’t 
prevent her throwing you over.” 

Major Baker looked at him with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“You haven’t got the complaint yet, but 
you'll have it badly some day, I bet any 
money, and then, by Jove how I shall 
langh!” 

“If you wait to laugh tiil then, you'll be 
a model of gaiety for the rest of your life, I 
never saw the girl yet who was worth more 
than the mildest flirtation.” 

The words were spoken in good faith, but 
they often recurred to him in the after-time 
when a pair of tawny brown eyes seemed 
worth the whole world, and life was nothing 
without them. 

“ By George, there’s.the waltz. I promised 
to dance with her,’ cried the Major, as the 
strains of ‘‘ My love, I'll love you ever,” came 
floating th the window into the cool 
night air, ‘Now, Dormer, leek alive, and get 
a partner. I expect this will ba the wind-up 
- the jolliest evening I’ve had for many @ 

ay ! 

‘Then go and enjoy it, by all means,” 
lighting a fresh cigarette. “Tio my mind a 
cigarette in the cool, is far more attractive 


mosphere of an oven.” 

He turned away as he spoke and leant his 
folded arms on the parapet. He did not un- 
derstand why ‘he felt so hipped that, night, 
but he sup it was because he was so soon 
to lose his friend. Of course, he was longing 
to go on active service, and thonght it an 
awful nnizance to be left behind ; he could 
not help thinking ofa girl with ‘an angel's 
face, who would be left behind'as well, with a 
secret sorrow and a vain regret, and a hidden 
blight cast on the brightness and innocence of 
her yonth. 

Yet, ought he have left her alone. She was 
such a child, and evidently she knew nothing 
of Lady Di. ‘How would she bear it when 
the truth broke: her that she had been 
nothing bat a i ything ; that she had given 
her poor little heart’ toa man who had long 
ago pledged’ both heart and hand to anether? 
His reflections were interrupted, for thedance 
bad come to an end, and he was obliged in 
common courtesy to see the ladies into the 
carriages which had been provided to take 
them down to Ryde where the steamer was 
Waiting for them. 

Edward Staveley, after a fruitless attempt 
to sit on the box and enjoy a quiet smoke, 
was captured by Virginia, and’ the Major had 
dexterously avoided Mra. Sumner’s watchful 
eye, and Amy in the corner of a large 
private omnibus with himself beside her, 
where he could wh soft nothings and be 
as foolish and detrimenta! as the occasion 





CHAPTER IX. 
COMPROMISED, 

“ Or all the limp, deplorable objects I ever 
knew, I think you are the worst! '’ said Amy 
the next day, when she encountered her cousin 
on the stairs. ‘‘Come into the dining-room 
and talk to me whilst I have my bresk- 
fast. Virginia's sleeping like a top, and you 
must be dying to hear about yesterday. Oh, 
we had such fun!” she said, enthusiastically, 
as she sat down before the teapot, whilst 
Rhoda subsided into a chair, where she was 
back to the light. 

* And I never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. But I had an awfol blow, for we 
had no sooner got on the steamer and met ail 
the rest than they told us that the Lancers 
were ordered to Egypt. Isn’t it fearful! But, 
of course, you don’t care. You've seen so few 
of them. Just pass me the bniter.” 

A slight pink stole into Rhoda’s cheeks, but 
Amy was so fall of herself and her own doings, ! 
that she noticed nothing, and rattled on about | 
the picnic and the dance, and last, not least, | 
her own flirtation with Major Baker. 

‘* You mustn't tell anybody for the world!” ; 


she said, impressively; “but I danced ten 
times with him, and he actually pulled a bow 
off my dress, and said he should take it to the | 
Soudan; and it was such a joke. Mamma 
noticed that it had gone, and asked one of the 
offivers to find it. Little did she guess that it | 
was in Major Bakér’s coat-pocket. Now don’t 
look shocked. You'll be just as bad as any of 
us when you get the chance. Puvor little 
thing! You must have been. awfully doll. 
What did you do with yourself? I hope you 
finished the slipper!” 

Rhoda got up from her seat and looked out 
at the shimmering sea. 

“IT went out a boat and was nearly | 
drowned! You know there was a storm.” 

“T should think I did. I was sq frightened 
I begged mamma to come home ; bui Major 
Baker said we should be quite safe in the fort, 
and—and—” blushing and loching down, “‘ he 
was so kind that I forgot all aboni it. Bat 
did you get wet? You really should be care- 
full,” rousing herself with an effort to some 
semblance of concern her in cousin's doings. 

**Yes; I got wet,” still with her eyes fixed 
on a steamer in the distance, as if she were 
deeply interested in its progress; “ but tell : 
me something more.” | 

‘Oh, there was a girl in the most fearful ; 
garment you ever saw. Major Baker said she ' 
looked like a cucumber run to seed. And, by- | 
the-byé, manima has invited him and two or ' 
three others to dine with us to-night.” 

Rhoda looked round in alarm, and yet . 
with a ray of hope. Oh, if she could only ' 
be permitted to see him once again ! 

* Captain Dormer, the unapproachable, is . 
coming. J shallask mamma to give him to 
you, and the inevitable Edward and Colonel 
Stanley. And she sent a messuge to Oaptain 
Yelverton, but I don’t know why. Oaptain 
Dormer seemed to think it was utterly impos- 
sible for him to get away.” 

Rhoda's face glowed like a sunset; then the 
colour faded away and left her cheeks like 
snow. No, she was sure he could not come, | 
or why should he have wished her geod-bye ' 
last night, It would be quite safe to say,she 
aid not feel wéll enough to dine. 

As to facing Captain Dormer it was impos- 
sible; she could see him now standing straight 
and tallas a young pine, with averted eyes, 
a8 if she were something too contemptible to 
be looked at. 

She hated the thought of ever meeting him 
again, and could only hope that he might be 
changed to another battery, so that he might 
not always be crossing her path. 

Late in the afternoon, when Amy’s raptu- 
rons confidences had come to an end, she crept 
away to her own room, under the plea of a | 
bad headache, Her head. was throbbing as if | 
a hundred hammers were beiting in her tem- 
ples, and every limb ached. No oné was sur- 








required. 


prised when she sext a message to ask her , 





aunt to exouss her coming down that even- 
ing. 

Virginia was pleased because Edward 
Staveley would have no temptation to stray; 
but Amy was disgusted, because she knew that 
she could not hope to enjoy an undisturbed 
téte-d-téte with the Major, if there was no one 
to occupy Captain Dormer. 

Rhoda lay on the sofa in her pretty eveniag 
dress, which she had put on lest she should 
hear at the last moment that Yelverton had 
come, and therefore wish to go down after 
dinner, It was preying on her mind that 
come what might she must go down the shrab- 
bery as soon as it was dark and fetch her bag ; 
but she thought she could easily manage it if 
she waited till the servants-had goue to their 
supper. Fortunately it was a very chilly 
evening, 80.that neither the ladies nor their 
visitors were likely to walk about the garden. 
Mason had been to ask her if she would like 
anything more, and to fetch her tray, and 
thinking no one was coming to pay her 


| another visit, she was just making up her 


mind to move when tie door opened and in 
came Amy Samner, looking very smart in pale 
pink surah, whilst anything but a pale pink 
fluch was on her cheeks. 

“TI just slipped away to tell you how we 
were getting on,” she said, sitting down with a 
flop on the end of the sofa. “* Do you know, I've 
proxiised to run down to Old Queen’s Point, 
and wave my handkerchief to them as they 
pass to-morrow morning, and I've a great mind 
to make you come too, as Virginia is to know 
nothing about it, and I don’t like going alone. 
Don't you see, you could wave yours to any 
one you liked, and that would chaperon 
mine.” 

“T'll come,” said Rhoda eagerly, as her 
heart gave a hound. Would ‘he recognize her, 
she wondered, mentally resolving to put on 
@ white dress and a sailor-hat, so that there 
should be no mistake. 

Amy strayed on, and chattered so long that 
| Rhoda was dreadfully afraid lest her oppor- 
, tunity should be lost. But at last she remem- 
, bered that Major Baker had promised to come 
; out of the dining-room as early as he could, 
; 80 she harried away to meet him. 
| As soon as she was gone, Rhoda got up, and 
| after pressing both hands to her temples to 


{ ease the pain, caught up her fur cloak, opened 


the door cautiously, and went down the cor- 
ridor on tiptce. 

She told herself there was nothing to be 
afraid of, for even if she met her aunt or one 
of her ooueing she could easily say she wanted 
® breath of air for her burning head, and that 
would sound quite natural. 

Still she could not help feeling like a bur- 
glar as she stole past the dining-room. She 
could hear her uncle’s voice distinctly, and 


i she fancied that Colonel Stanley answered 


him, and Amy was playing on the piano in the 
drawing-room. ‘ 
Presently she was out in the garden, with 
the cold night air on her forehead, and her 
cloak drawn tight round her slight form. How 
dark the shrubbery was—and the branches of 


am) weeping willow looked quite ghostly waving 
to an 


fro in the wind. 
Stepping very carefully through the under- 


' weod, she reached the spot where the paling 


ran along the side of Snooks’ Lane. ° Here it 
was dark—so dark that she could only dimly 
see the stems of the trees, and the ground was 
in densest shadow. , 

She put out her hands, and after feeling 
about for some time came upon the bag. With 
a little cry of relief she caught it up, and 
turned back to retrace her steps. She did not 
feel half so frightened now, and she thought 
she could see better, for there was a glimui2r 
of light from the lamps in the house, a glimpse 
of which she could see now and then through 
the branches. 

There might be a letter inside, and her 


! heart throbbed with delight as she thought of 


it. The next moment it nearly jumped out of 
her mouth, for hurrying along in her eager- 
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he came full tilt against some one coming 
owly from an opposite direction. 
f ery which nearly broke from her lips 
was Kept back by an efforé of the strongest 
self-control, and she stood stock still, hoping 
to escape recognition. 

Jast then the moon, which had been hidden 
behind « cloud, shone out in the unkindest 
manner, and displayed the small white facs, 
the little trembling figure, the compromising 
bag. to the astonished eyes of Frank Dormer. 

He took it all in at a glance. 

That bag seemed to tell him everything. 
This was no innocent child with a heart as 
Pp: reas a baby, but a very independent young 

ady, who had planned an elopement as boldly 

and craftily as possible, and had been foiled 
by an unexpected order from the Horse 
Gaards. 

‘Good evening, Miss Macdonald,” he said, 
coldly, as he looked down into her blushing 
face, with stern eyes that refused to admire 
its beauty. “So glad to find that you are 
not the invalid you were reported to be. I 
Suppose there were greater attractions in 
Snooks Lane than in your aunt’s drawing- 
room.”’ 

“T hav'nt been to Snooks Lane!” raising 
her head defiantly, as her courage rose with 
her anger. ‘‘I—I wanted a breath of air. 
Is there anything so odd in that?” 

“ You wanted something more solid than a 
breath of air,” his eyes fixed on the travelling 
bag which she hoped was hidden. ‘* You seem 
to forget that we met yesterday.” 

There was something so significant in his 
tone that the blood rushed into her cheeks, 
and her tongue seemed tied. 

“May I ask if you have only just re- 
turned ?"’ 

She drew up her long neck—though she was 
stung to the quick—and there was a catch in 
her breath as she answered in a low voice,— 

‘* We started in the afternoon. I forget the 
time. Was it my fault if the storm kept us 
out—till late?” 

* You were out in that squall? Good 
heavens! I wonder the Cygnet weathered it.” 

‘* The Cygnet went down, and I should have 
baen drowned if he hadn’t saved me,” her 
voice trembling, a tear hanging on her long 
lashes. 

“ But you both got safe to shore. Nothing 
happened to Yelverton?” he asked. breath- 
lessly, aghast at the danger his friend had 
run. 

‘*No; nothing happened to either of us. I 
Care say you think it almost a pity!" 

‘“‘ You forget that Yelverton is my friend!” 

“ He is the only friend I've got,” her breast 
heaving with a suppressed sob, “but you 
wouldn't have pitied me if he had been 
drowned. You wouldn't have cared, not even 
if I had broken my heart!” 

He thought of Yelverton, tied to Lady 
Diana Stuart by every code of honour. He 
thought of this girl fettering his actions, and 
holding him back by her helplessness as well 
as by her beauty, from the path which he 
was bound to tread, and the bitterest anger 
rose up in his heart, struggling successfally 
against the pity which was striving to get the 
mastery. His voice rang out as hard and 
cold as steel. 

‘You may think me a brute, Miss Mac- 
donald, but I could almoat wish you had 
broken your heart before you got Yelverton 
into such a confounded scrape!” 

She shrank back as if he had etrack her, 
and a deadly whiteness crept over her face. 

‘Oh Heaven!" she murmured, in a gasp of 
unbearable pain. This man, whom she had 
always heard spoken of in terms of unusual 
respect—this man, who was Douglas Yelver- 
ton's chum, his favourite comrade and friend, 
could think 0 meanly of her—could imagine 
that she had sunk so low as to tempt him to 
love her with all the artifice of a practised 
coquette—as if it were she who had asked, 
and he who had yielded—as if she had changed 
places with the boldest and most impudent 
garrison hack. 


© 





Without another word she brushed past, 
and hurrying across a moonlit stretch of lawn 
disappeared into the house. And Frank Dor- 
mer looked after her, with a curious conflict 
of sensations. 

Ashamed at having thrown a stone where 
there was no defence; remorsefal at having 
added toa pain which must be bitter enough 
already ; jealous for the honour of his friend; 
touched by the thought that she had not even 
asked him to hold his tongue, though by one 
word she knew he could ruin her; struck by a 
loveliness that in its paleness and despair had 
appealed to him more especially through every 
chivalrous instinct of his nature—he stood 
rooted to the spot. 

His cigar fell from his hand. As he stooped 
to pick it up he muttered, with a sigh,— 

‘That girl might have been one in a thou- 
sand, if Yel had only left her alone. Now 
she is done for, and if I don’t look-after him 
she will do for him! ” 


—_———_—_ 


CHAPTER X. 
‘““THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


‘“ Wet, what have you been doing, old 
man?” said Frank Dormer, looking in upon 
his friend on his way to the hotel, where 
he was going to sleep for the space, perhaps, of 
two hours and a-half. 

Captain Yelverton was sitting at a table 
which was strewn with papers of different 
descriptions, ranging from the love-letter on 
thickest veliam, to the thin blue sheet contain- 
ing a list of items, and an account to be 
settled at the bottom. He hada pen in his 
hand, and a pipe in his mouth, and his hand- 
some face looked tired and worn. 

“ I’ve been scribbling till I felt inclined to 
throw the inkstand into the sea, and myself 
after it,” leaning back, and enjoying a good 
stretch. ‘I wasn’t meant for a scribe, that’s 
certain. Well, how did you get on down at 
the Lodge?” 

Frank looked him straight in the face, and 
saw the flash which rose quickly on his sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

‘Pretty well; but the old bird seemed to 
be rather down on his luck, and the second 
girl could think of nothing and nobody; but 
—Baker! he looked as sentimental as a 
school.girl. Bah!" with an expression of 
the utmost contempt, as he threw himself 
down on a horse hair sofa, and contemplated 
the ceiling, with his hands behind his head. 

‘Poor Dormouse!” with a short laugh; 
and then taking up his pen, and with his eyes 
fixed on the paper, he asked the question 
which seemed to be burning the tip of his 
tongue. “I suppose Miss Macdonald took 
pity on you, and smoothed you down?” 

** No such lack,” Frank answered quietly, 
‘* Miss Macdonald wasn’t there!” 

“Not there!” and in a moment Captain 
Yelverton forgot to be cautious, or to keep a 
guard over himself. ‘‘ She isn't ill! You are 
not keeping anything back?” he asked, 
quickly, as he thought of the pale sweet face 
which had rested so Ts his shoulder, 
and the young heart which been giveh so 
confidingly to his keeping. 

A shade of annoyance crossed Frank's face. 

‘* Don't put yourself out! I saw her after- 
wards in the garden; Yes, and by George, 
Yel!” — up, and speaking with convic- 
tion, ‘‘she's far too good to be run in double 
harness with Lady Di or anyone. You ought 
to give up one or the other!" 

Yelverton frowned, and looked down his 
nose. He was a man who could not bear his 
actions to be called to account either by his 
best friend, or anyone else, Though he knew 
himself to be in the wrong, he was as angry 
as possible with Dormer for saying 50. 
Though he had the fullest intention of giving 
up Lady Di, he would not allow it, lest he 
should be sup: to be giving in. 

* Just attend fo your own affairs, old fellow, 
and don’t muddle your head about mine. 





From what I hear you've ran your own head 
into a noose, and the old lady’s inclined to 
pull the rope!" 

“That's all very well!” standing up, and 
looking hot and angry. “My affairs can 
wait. I’m not off to Bgypt to-morrow; but if 
you get crusty ais 

“I’m not crusty!’ with one of bis most 
winning smiles; “only I'm in the very deuce 
of a hole, as [told you. Don’t cut up rough 
on our last night together. Have a real good 
weed ; there are only two, and the box must 
be = ptied,’’ pushing the said box across the 
table. 

Frank helped himself, and lighting the cigar 
at the jet of gus above his head sat down, and 
leant his arms on the table. 

‘As to this hole. Can’t I help to get you 
out?” 

“ But I don’t want to get out! Look here, 
Dormonse, if you wish to do mea good tarn!”’ 
He turned, with the flush deepening on his 
cheeks, his eyes softening, and then he 
hesitated. 

‘Tell me the whole trath,”’ said Dormer ; 
‘¢it will be better in the end!” 

How much better in the end he could not 
guess, for days and months of misery might 
have been saved if Yelverton had only told 
the story of his wedding to his best friend. 

He had half a mind to, as he began falter- 
ingly : ‘‘ It isn’t so easy; you would think me 
such a confounded fool. But if youever cared 
a rap for me, Frank, you will look after her 
when I am gone. She won't have a friend in 
the world.” ’ 

Dormer stretched out his hand, and his 
energetic grip conveyed more meaning than 
hundred protestations. 

“I'll do my level best,” he said simply. 
“But if it were only a horse, Yel, I should 
know so much more about it.’’ 

Before they could say another word there 
was a rap at the door, and the confession 
which was scarcely begun was never com- 
pleted till time and sorrow had ed over 
both, and left their indelible stamp behind. 

Frank took up his hat, and with a nod to 
Yelverton, and a promise to see him off in thé 
morning, left the room, and made his way to 
the *‘ Royal George.” As he walked along the 
unlovely road he wondered if Yelverton had 
really anything to tell him that he could not 
guess. The black bag revealed much, or else 
he might have passed over the Sea View 
escapade asa common flirtation—nothing more, 
and nothing less, Bat now he knew that an 
elopement had been planned—that the girl 
with the innocent eyes, and the angel's smile, 
was no better, but rather worse, than most of 
her kind; and of all disagreeable tasks that he 
could ine, the one set him by his friend 
was the most uncongenial. After all, what 
was it that he had promised? There was 
something delightfully vague in the expression : 
‘Look after her.” If he did itin earnest, 
Mrs, Sumner would soon “look after” him, 
and the old gentleman as likely as not would 
aak him his intentions. And even if he were 
as conscientious as possible, what opportunities 
would he ever have of fulfilling his trust? He 
was not her godfather, so that he could not 
ask for private interviews on the plea of hear- 
ing her repeat her catechism, but with the 
ulterior object of giving her a lecture on the 
tedious responsibilities of a pretty girl when 
separated from the man to whom she was 
pledged. 

“ Oh, hang it all!” he groaned to himself, 
as he tossed about on an uncompromising 
mattress, “I'm not fit for the réle of a lady’s 
companion, or a girl's amateur guardian. 
Women I avoid like the smallpox, and girls 
are worse than the plague.” 

Whilst Dormer was struggling to get & 
wink of sleep, and Rhoda Macdonald's 
face, with the tears on her lashes, and 
that delicious tremble about the sweet lips, 
was making his efforts perfectly useless, 
Yelverton was nearly tearing his hair over 
a letter to Lady Di. He had got through all 
his business, and as he said to himself as be 
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ran his fingers through his rofiled hair, “ it 
was only this confounded letter which was 
depriving him of his last chance of sleep.” 

What could he say to her? It would be posi- 
tively brutal to tell her in plain English that 
he could not marry her fascinating ladyship, 
because he happened to be already married to 
somebody else. He thought it would be more 
chivalrous ‘“‘to let things slide,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and trust the rest to chance and 
woman’s fickleness. Presently, after tem- 
porising with his conscience, he caught up his 
pen and dashed off a few hurried lines. 


‘“* Barracks, Porthampton. 

“Dearest D1,—I know you will understand 
it when I tell you that I’m wild with joy and 
drunk with despair, for I’ve got the route for 
Egypt, and I've got to leave you behind me. 
I'm off to-morrow to take my chance with the 
rest, and goodness knows what will come to 
allofus. IfI should happen to survive the 
only foes I’m afraid of—fever and drought— 
I expect I shall come back to find you com- 
fortably married toa member of the “‘ other 
House.” And if I don’t, you must come over 
here to drop one tear on the sands of the 
desert. Meanwhile, I shall make up my 
mind that you are flirting with every good- 
looking masher you come across, and you are 
not to bother yourtelf about me, whatever 
fuss they make in the papers over our trumpery 
fights. If you object to my going off without 
being able to snatch a frantic farewell, just 
drive down to Parliament-street, and lodge a 
complaint at the Horse Guards—only be quick, 
for we start at day break.—Yours in despair, 


“Doveras M. Yetverron.” 


‘There now. I've given her a pretty good 
hint,” he soliloquised, as he wiped his pen; 
“and if she has the sense to take it 1 shall 
slide out of the affair with all the honours of 
war. No girl, however much she was in love 
with herself, could fancy that was the letter 
of a devoted lover; and if she would only be 
as fickle to me as she has been to everyone 
else, things might arrange themselves without 
any fass. And then, what harm should I 
have done to any one?” 

Having put the letter in an envelope and 
directed it, he threw it on to the heap already 
written, and flang himself down on his bed 
for an hour's sleep. And, as he slept, he 
dreamt of Rhoda, his child. wife. 

He thought she was standing before him in 
all the freshness and charm of her beauty and 
purity, but that when he stretched out his 
arms to clasp her to his heart, she gently 
shook her head with a sorrowful smile, and 
Frank Dormer, with a face like a thunder- 
— pushed him aside, and stood between 

em, 

He woke with a start to find his servant 
shaking him by the arm, and the bugles ont- 
side sounding the réveillee. 


(To be continued ) 








Dvcxs axp Fisu Ponps.—A curious fact about 
fish ponds, recorded by Frank Buckiand, is, 
that the presence of ducks on a pond is an 
immense advantage to the fish, which he ex- 
plains by the fact that the habit which ducks 
have of ‘ rooting” with their bills in the mud, 
enables the fish to get at a quantity of minute 
insects, while the loosening of the mud gives 
facility to the water creatures to breed. So 
distinct is the improvement of the fish in these 
circumstancee, that Mr. Porl, who had charge 
of the experimental ponds at Reculver, told 
Mr. Buckland that when handling eels, even 
in the dark, he could tell from their size 
Whether they came from a stream of which 
ducks ana geese had the ron. Of course, both 
ducks and geese must be kept away from 
ponds when the fish are spawning, as they 
will, if allowed, devour immense quantities of 
the fish eggs. 





LORD OF HER LOVE. 
—t— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tue bride and bridegroom are only to be 
away a very short time, and Bee elects to re- 


' main on at Derwent Manor till she knows 


what their plans for the future may be. She 
has made a half-hearted attempt to go away 
and live in the town-house left her by her 
husband, but Sadie had protested so vehem- 
ently, and her own inclination had been so 
little in thie scheme, that she readily gave 
way, and consented to continue to make her 
home with her new sister and her brother. 
She feels very dull after the excitement of the 
wedding. 

Philip Brewer took his departure the same 
evening as Lord and Lady Ardean, and Bee 
was left all alone; for Miss Lotway was com- 
pelled to return to her school and her respon- 


| sibilities, 


However, as everybody knows, Bee is not 
one to be depressed for long. She first of all 
sits down and writes an epistle to Sadie, and 
then flits about with the dogs as cheerfully as 
though summer were coming instead of going. 

Abont a week after the wedding she is driv- 
ing slowly along a country lane, when she 
meets a party of riders, among whom her 
quick eye discovers young Lord Grafford, 
Sybil Warner, and Lottie Musgrave. If it 
were possible to turn away and so escape 
them, Bee would do so, but there is no path 
handy, so all she can dois to put the best face 
on the matter, and. drive on as carelessly as 
possible. 

She was never a friend of Sybil Warner’s— 
for she was a girl in the echoolroom when Niel 
was engaged to this woman—bit she had met 
her, of course, as she told Sadie. Young as 
she was, she knew that it was Sybil who 
nearly ruined her brother's life, though Niel 
never spoke to her of it. She was quick to see 
all he suffered then; and though she knows 
that now that is all past, and that Sybil Warner 
and her faithlessness is no more to Niel than 
the earth beneath his feet, still she holds no 
warm feeling for the woman who showed 
herself to be so heartlees and false. 

The Murgraves she has met occasionally 
during her brief married life, but since she 
has heard of the extraordinary hatred which 
Sadie’s father held for these people she natur- 
ally is of Niel's opinion, that any farther ac- 
quaintance with them under existing circum- 
stances is out of the question. 

As the horses draw near it is very evident 
to Bee that she is to be addressed, and, in 
truth, as she pulls her ponies to one side to 
allow the cavalcade to pass, Lord Grafford, 
with many a blush, draws rein. 

** How—how d’ye do, Mrs. Dalrymple?’ he 
stammers, and before Bee can answer, Miss 


Musgrave is bending from the saddle and! 


holding out her hand. 
“This is a delightful surprise!” she says ; 


then looking round adds, “ Sybil, you know! 


Mrs. Dalrymple?” 

Miss Warner bends her handsome head, and 
Bee returns the salute coldly, 

“How is your mother?” she asks Lord 
Grafford, in a pointed manner, but Miss Mus- 
grave is evidently not to be nonplussed. 

‘And have you heard from the bride and 
bridegroom? What a lovely girl! You know 
we saw the wedding? I suppose they are going 
to live at Knarlsborough ? Splendid old place ! 
I hope they are. Mamma and I have made up 
our minds to reside there through the winter ; 
the hunting is so good, and of course it will be 
s0 much pleasanter if Lord and Lady Axdean 
are in the neighbourhood!” 

Bee's heart thrills with an uneasy feeling. 

‘* Nothing is settled yet,” she answers, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ but I think it most pfobable that 
Niel and his wife will live at the Manor—at 
all events, for some months. Please tell your 
mother, Lord Grafford, that I shall drive over 
and gee her to-morrow,” and with a bow all 


round Bee touches up her ponies, and is 
wheeled swiftly away. 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ she says to herself. 
‘“* Was there ever anything so unpleasant. I 
knew their presence at the wedding boded no 
good. Live near Knarlesborough, and have that 
woman to stay with them, with her wicked 
eyes and cruel heart! She looked at me just 
nov almost in triumph. I suppose che thought 
that Niel belonged to her, and when that man 
for whom she jilted him left her tht she had 
only to whistle and Niel would come baci, I 
feel, I don’t know why, that she hates Sadie, 
and will do her some harm. Oh, dear! Iam 
very silly ; I suppose if Mr. Brewer were here 
he would scold me well, I—I wish he were 
here indeed!” 

As she rolls away the riders move onwards. 
Miss Warner is behind, with Lottie Mu:grave. 

“Well,” says the latter, with satisfaction, 
“that shot told. You can’t tell me now, 
Sybil, that I do nothing to help you.” 

Miss Warner does not answer at first. 

‘* And if they don't live at Knarlesborough, 
Lottie, what then ?” 

“We must take a house here instead; the 
hunting is as good here as there,” and Lottie 
Musgrave laughs. 

** And you will have better opportuniiies for 
snaring your bird!” Sybil ad¢s, with a eneer, 
and a comprehensive glance at Lord Grafford. 

Lottie does not flinch. 

* Yes, I shall,” she agrees, ‘‘and snare him 





I must, and will! I am getiing sick of this 
life with mamma; she is something awful to 
live with since Gerald disappeared, I never 
gave her credit for much heart; certainly sho 
never showed any of it to me, but it seems 
| now asif she were really fretting about Gerald, 
; which is very absurd If he isdead heis dead, 
and there is an end of the matter!” 
| Even Sybil, with all her callousness, shivers 
@ little at this cold blooded remark. 
“You are the most extraordinary girl!” 
, 8he eays, sharply, whereat Lottie only shrugs 
her shoulders. 
“If you had had my training perhaps you 
; would have been the same!" she retorts, 
.“ Think what our life has been—one long 
chance! The only time I can remember com. 
(fort and peace was when my father was 
| friendly with Sir Reginald Derwent, and then 
; when they quarrelled in that strange way we 
| were thrown on our own rescources, and very 
bad ones we found them, 835 bil, I can tell you. 
; We have never been anything but mere adven- 
‘turers, and I am growing tired of the same 
dreary farce day after day!” 
** Well, you have your chance now,” Sybil 
answers. ‘ Marry this boy—you can do go if 
| you like: he is evidently smitten. I have given 
'you my promise that I will help you all I 
can.” 
** Yes,” Lottie muses, thoughtfully, ‘on 
condition that I help you to live near the 
!Ardeans. Thetis the part of the bargain I 
don’t understand, I confess, Sybil.” 

Sybil draws her reins so tight that her horse 
swerves, and for the next few minutes occupies 
all her attention. Her brow is contracted, and 
her lips set. 

“I have avery good reason, Lottie,” she 
replies, after a pause. ‘ Believe me, I am not 
one to do things without some object.” 

Lottie is silent for a time. 

‘‘ But,” she says, after awhile, ‘clever as 
you are, Sybil, on my word, I don’t eee what 
your object is in this! The man is married 
now, and has apparently forgotten you al- 
together !” 

Sybil winces. 

‘I will recall myself to bis memory,” she 
utters, in a calm, dispassionate way ; then the 
bitterness breaks out. 

“Can’t you see—can't you understand, 
Lottie, how this marriage galls me to mad- 
ness? Niel Gwynne loved me—whatever his 
feelings towards me are now—khe did love me, 
when I was fool enough to l'sten to Everard 
Newton, and dream that as his wife I should 
have a better fate than as wife of Niel 
Gwynne. No woman was more fondly loved 
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than I was; then Newton, curse him ! deceived 
and left me! Lottie, I swear fo you that I 
tarned to Niel with all thedevotion I am capa- 
ble of. I waited, hoping—longing for him to 
come!” 

She throws out her hand with a gesture of 
despair. 

** Years have gone, and he has made no sign ; 
and now, when my heart is given to him— 
when I yearn for him with a passionate force 
that astonishes even myself-what do I find? 
That he has forgotten me and married an- 
other woman! You ask me now for what I 





| 


am working? I will answer you in one word | 


revenge! Yes, revenge! 


A woman of my | 


nature, Lottie, does not accept forgetfulness | 


with resignation! As Niel is making me suf- 
fer, so I shall torture him and the easiest way 


' and bas late 


will be through her. She isa puny, baby-faced ; 
; and Sybil Warner are staying. 


girl, and therefore no match for me!” 
Lottie glances at the regally besutiful 


woman beside her and says nothing, but her | 
; them, but as her son has invited them she 


memory goes back to Sadie’s sweet, pure face, 
with her glorious eyes, and in her 
aays,— 


eart she 
; 


‘She will be a more dangerous rival than . 


Sybil thinks for. Men like Niel— Lord Ardean 
—are always enthralled by such women as she 
is, €s 

Bybii 

mine. 
Lady Ardean. AllI want is this marriage, 
and if Sybil will help me to catch this yourg 


cially when they have been treated as ° 
treated him. Still, it is no affair of | 
I don’t care what happens to Lord and | 


cub I am ready to do anything she wants. , 
, begging Miss Warner to sing a cong, utterly 


It pleases her, and doesn’t hurt me!” 

And then Lottie rides up to the Pe 
cub’s” side and is so delightful that Lor 
Grafford feels his heart going out fast to this 


bright, pretty woman, who seemis to evince £0 | 


much @esire for his company. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bee is much 
meeting with Sybil Warner, and all the even- 
ing afterwards she wanders to and froin the 
long drawing-rcom, wondering what she had 
better do. Shall she tell Niel straight out all 


hastily about her deep mourning, and then the 
elder woman opens her heart. 

“ To tell you the trnth, my dear, Iam get- 
ting nervous about Drury and one of thore 
girls, and I shall take it as a great pereonal 
favour if you will remain and help me receive 
them. Drury likes you, and you kncw he 
adored Lady Ardean; so perhaps you can 
keep him away from this Miss Mosgrave—at 
all events, for to-day. 

Bee is very much upset, but the work of an- 
xiety on the mother's face decides her. 

** Very well, I will stay,”’ she says; 80 when 
the party from the Grangs are ushered in by 
Lord Grafford she is sitting chatting easily 
with his his mother. 

The ew is a few miles from the Manor, 


ton-owner, with which parvenu the Musgraves 


Lady Grafford receives her guests with 
courtesy, but no warmth. ~ She dees not like 


cannot do less than welcome them. 

Bee and the young Viscount retire to a cor- 
ner and converse on Sadie and his dogs, while 
Sybil, looking wonderfully handsome in her 
green velyet walking cuit, awaits her chance 
of speaking to Niel’s sister. 

‘IT must be friendly withthem. They shall 
receive mé as a friend,”’ she says, to herself. 

By-and-by, as tea is discussed, Mrs. Munro, 
her hostess, with that total disregard of man- 
ners that is her leading characteristic, begins 


forgetting that it is Lady Grafford’s drawing- 
room, and that from that lady alone such a 
request shonld come. 

Sybil makes some gracefal sort of excuse 
when ihe Countess stiffly seconds the cotton- 
owner's wife, and with a pleasant smile Miss 


| Warner sits atthe piano. 


She sings remarkably well, wonderfully so ; 


' and her hands wander idly from one chord to 
, another till she lights on a sorrowful ballad 
: with those beautiful words of Owen Mere. 


rturbed in spirit after her | 


her fears? Womanlike she hesitates to dese- | 
crate his love-dream by recalling the old and | 


gone misery; besides, will he not probably 


laugh at them? What harm can Sybil Warner ; 


do to him now? 


“Tam sure J don't know!" Bes declares to ; 
herself, as she goes up to bed, “ only I have a | 


sort of intuition that she can and will be ver 
dangerous. Howover, as it is only an intui- 
tion, perhaps the less I say about it the 
better.” 

With which sensible conclusion she goes to 


and when the morning comes she is stiil , 


sleep 
of the game mind. 

‘* That for Sybil Warner!” 
ping her fingers, derisively ; and then she sits 
down and reads a long, loving letter from 
Sadie, full of all her wonderful happiness, 


‘« Dear little Sadie !"’ murmurs Bee, impul- ! 


sively, pressing the letter to her Hps, “ Ah! 


this is something very different to the frame ; 


of mind she was in when we first met! By- 


the way, I wonder what was the matter with | 


her then? If ever a girl was heart-heavy and 
miserable, Sadie was. I suppose she bas told 
Niel all about it Iong ago, ard it is none of 
my business. All I need trouble about is if 
she looks wretched now; but she won't, for 
she has got the very best man in the world, 


that is,”’ adds Bee, with an after thonght, | 


‘*the second best man in world.” 


And then she blushes and, reproves herself | 


for always thinking about Philip Brewer. 


She drives over to the Wold, and Lady — 


Grafford absolutely refuses to let her go 
away. 

* You must take pity on me and remain this 
afternoon,” she says, beseechingly, “for 
Drury has asked those new people from the 
Grange to come cover and have tea. It is not 
& party,” she adds, as Bee eays something 


dith’s mingling in with the melody ! 


*€ To love it is hard, and ’tis barder, 

Perckance to be loved again ; 

But you'll love me I know now I love you, 
What I ceck I am patient to gain. 

To the tears that are shed and regret not, 
What matters a few more tears ? 

Or a few days waiting longer 
To-one that has waited for years ? 

For if sorrow have taught me anything, 
She has tanght me to weep for you; 

And if falsehood have left me a téar to shed, 
For truth, these tears are true !"” 


It is only a song—only a poet's fancy, yet it 
gzomehow seems to hurt Bee. She cannot but 
feel that Sybil has some sinister motive in 


, chooeing this song when she is present, and be. 
shf cries, snap- | 


ing frank ubove all things, Bee determines to 
om She rises and says good-bye to Lady 
rafford, who murmurs disparagingly in her 


' ear,— 


“So theatrical. I cannot bear these love- 
lorn ditties; they are not to my taste,” and 
with a bend of the head, Bee pasees out of 


, the room, attended by Lord Grafford. 
Sybil is still at the piano ; her eyes are bent, . brid 
lips, al-| 


bot there is a pleased smile on her 
“lf I can work on her so well what can I 
not do with Niel?” she says to herself in 


triumph. 


That very evening Bee gets a letter from 
her brother. 
‘*Meet us at Knarlsborough,” he writes. 


, I find we must go there direct. Leave Hol- 


royd at Derwent, with fall and complete con- 
trol over everything. The good old man knows 
exactly what Sadie would wish done, and I 
think he loves the place so dearly that it is a 
kindnegs to let him stay there, I have decided 
that we must make our headquarters at 
Knarlsborough, but that we can always 


y been purchased by a rich cot- | 


, at least years younger. 


_ ter is forgotten in the excitement that prevai!s 
, at the home.coming of the new Earl and his 


herself. ‘‘I was a fool to worry myself 
‘did. What possible harm could she do ei hvr 
| Niel or Sadie? The thing is absurd!” 
| And this sense of comfort and contempt to- 


' proudly. 
| dignity with wonderful eae, and considering 
| that only a few weeks ago 


girl, limited by-school regulations and rules. 


" Sadie has resolved to sell her estate of Wood- 
jleigh Priory to the railway ae The 
place will be utterly speiled with the line run. 
ning through it, and we don't want the expense 
of keeping up another establishment. We 
shall have quite enough as it is with the 
‘Ardean property and Derwent combined. 
Sadie is g so wonderfully well I think 
‘ you will hardly know her; thank Heaven for 
. it. My darling is as happy as a sunbeam, and 
as for me, well, I had better not commence to 
' rhapsodise, or I shall never know where to 
leave off.” 
! Bee smiles at this; and the nextday she 
busies herself with packing up all her belong- 
,ings, preparatory to starting for Knarls- 


Just before she goes, Lady Grafford drives 
ene see her; she’is' much a 
“f am sorry you are goitg so soon, ye 
am glad,” she says almost immediately ; “for 
I see in this.a means of great help to myeelf. 
I must get Drury away from that Miss: Mus- 
‘grave! Will you ask dear Lady Ardean to 
; toke + pity on me, and have him to stay 
_With her at Knarlsborough for a time? I 
_know that you are not receiving guests just 
yet, in this the early days of your movrning, 
_ but don’t look on as & - Ohtl 
shall be so thankful if she would do this. Of 
, course, I could send him down to some of my 

le, but I don’t think he would go, wheress 
; I am sure it would bean intense pleasure to 
him to be with Lady Ardean and yourself.” 
{ “I know Sadie will be only too delighted,” 
Bee answers at once. ‘ But suppose the Mus- 
graves come into that neighbourhood too, 
, what then?” 
| “Oh! that is not likely,’ Lady Grafford 
arsures her. ‘That odious Mrs. Munro told 
, me with her own lips that they had ised 
, to remain on with her for months; and, believe 
me, my dear, they are not likely to move when 
they oan get such comfertable quarters for 
nothing!” 
And then Lady Grafford kisses Bee, and 
having eased her mind and extracted a pro- 
' mise to hear from Sadie as soon as possible, 
drives away, comforted «xceedingly. 
Bee, too, rejoices at her news, for, after all, 
, She has nothing to fear now; and it is a very 
; happy-faced creature who rushes down the 
' great steps at Kuarleberough Castle, and en- 
| Velops Sadie in a great, loving embrace when 
‘she arrives. — 
Niel has not exaggerated. Sadie is looking 
: simply radiant; her eyes are like stars of 
eee her lips wreathed in smiles; she is 
_ transformed by happiness—pure, unalloyed 
happiness—into quite another ! 
| Bee is not long before she brings forward 
Lady Grafford’s request, though she represses 
the reason that has prompted it. 
H ; “She wants us to have Grafford here for a 
time.” 
} * Bee!. Why, of course,”’ Niel laughs. He 
seems to be always laughing now, and he looks 
most a boy com- 


pared to what he was before. ‘“ Is something 


, wrong with him, eh?” 


Bee makes some evasive reply, and the mat- 


oe 


e. 
shall not mention Sybil’s name or the 
_ though she has not been able to speak to Bee. Musgraves if I can help it,” Bee says to 


as I 


wards Sybil grows each day as Bee sees the 
perfect trust and love that exists between her 
brother and his wife. She is never tired of 


, #dmiring Sadie in her new position as mistress 
of this magnificent domain 


“She is a natural qneen !”’ she declares, 
And, indeed, Sadie rises to her new 


she was a school- 


Everyone is falling in love with her—high 


migrate to Derwent when we feel inclined.| and low, rich and peor, menial and equal ; 
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abs has such a soft, sweet voice, such quick 
symatoy and tender-heartedness. She 
her way at once. 


bewildered and enamoured than he 
was when shedad-been free. Hie jomeel at 
the opportnnity;of seeing her 


‘of Mies Warner orrthe Mus- 
and sisters; That.is 
& very gos@ireason far, 


only” 
“ Don’é. 
all I ask, but I. 


” 


after the first: he forgets all abousé Lottia’s - 
face, aud ods up to the delight of : 
worshipping Sadie’ s. 

be more j pry 


Bee teases-her, “or you will drive sg 
does not smile. 


much it seems to jar on her merves. 
Oh! how bitterly she regrets the -pest:im: 
the few momenta thatshe permits her usin | 
wander toitl 


to ; 
“ What couldthewe:possessed me?” she asks. 





out my 
heart's love to him, Love! No! no! it was 
no love! It was some madness, some Gelirinm. 
Oh! why—why did not Heaven look down 
and have spared me such misery? But,” she 
always adds, ‘I am wrong, I am profane! 
Has not Heaven helped me? When I think of 
the past—only those few months ago, and 
realize my present happinesa—I sometimes 
wonder if it is all a dream—a lovely dream, 
sent me by it to give.me peace !”’ 

And then she calms herselfj end her new ' 
serenity creeps over her again, 

As her great love filla her heart each day 
with some fresh touch, Sadie feels a glow of 
womanly modesty, a thrill of deep, unspeak- 
able gratitude in that she has come to Niel as 
pure as he dreams her, wife as she was'to Jack 
Ronalds by all outward bond and written 
word, but wife in name only; and none but ° 
herself can depict the exquisite gladness that 
comes across her, when she remembers this 
gladness, more for Niel’s dear sake than her 
own, for true love is self-abregating and self- 
forgetting. ; 

Every bour the old anxious thorghts, the 
doubts and fears, are leaving her; her face is 
an index of her mind, clear and pure as & 
stream of crystal water ! 

. — Bee, watching her, notes this with de- 
ight. 

“As if Sybil or anybody could come between 
them!” she says proudly to herself, ‘“ I must 
have been out of my senses to let her frighten 
meas she did. Let her come now as soon as 
ever she likes; we are prepared to meet her 
without any delay!” 

And even while Bee was declaring this, a 
qlond, no bigger than a man's hand, was ferm- 
ing ominously on the horizon of the future, 
boding evil and sad sorrowing to the two she 
loved as dearly as her own life ! 





CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Niet, are you busy ?” 

Lord Ardean turns round in his chair and 
throws down his pen, 

“Busy whem you are near, my dearest 
‘heart !” he says, tenderly. 

This is a favourite name he gives her, and 
Sadie thinks no heavenly music could be 


sweeter than these two words “ dearest heart,” 
as they fall fram his lips. 

She has stolen into his study, a room not so 
large men re of et others in Knarlsborough, 
yet enough to attract and call up ad- 
mniration . 


He draws heron to his knee, and kisses her 
two —_ ery , 

‘My darling! my very own!’ he says, pas 
sionately. He her each da, poten ohana 
for every succeeding hour reveals new beauties 
in her mind, new charms in her loveliness. 
** Do you want me, Saditha?”’ 

She smiles a sunny smile. 

“Lord Grafford and Bee hav made up 
their minds to a long excursion on horseback. 
Will you come too, dear, or are you too busy ? 
Mast all those letters go to-day?” 


Pp It is not absolutely imperative,” he laughs, 
Tord Grafford obeys hem. Indeed; |“ 


jally under such circumstances.” 
- means you will come ? ” Sadie cries, 


gaily; “LTam-sogiad! I wae almost afraid 


‘yeurwould haveteoumuch writing to do.” 
“All the weiting, in the world should go 
when. you sey‘ come:!”” . 
2 you must-netspoi me,” 
“Speibyont Do-selove spoil you, Sadie?” 
She is-silent,forthememory of the misery 
‘before this happiness came 
is with | 


“TL don't want ‘ta ‘be too happy, Niel,’ she 
er ras “Tiwant thie to last. I—I 
1 not heartoIemeanyof it now. I have 

y ” 


“idloteow couse Tue. 


Tioyal, truesheanted lover as ho is, this 


)yeme jars on him unconseiously, his hands 
loosen 


in their hold, about herslender form. 
“She is thinking of thetetber men,” he 
says to himself, and invelmuteriiy a. great 


' sharp pang of jealousy shoots through him, 


Sadie is ignorant of this change in him. 
She cannot see his face, for it is bent, and she 
is looking right out into the garden beyond. 
She has spoken almost unconsciously, urged 
by the memary in her heart. Could she but 
guess'at a tithe of the pain her words have 
given him she would hasten to soothe and 


, brush it away. 


They are silent after then ; she deep in the 
pest, in one of those musing fits which used 
to come on her so frequently, but have been 
rare of lata, and Niel struggling with the first 
—the cruel attack of jeaJousy which will not 
be crushed. He forces a smile to his lips, 
however, when she turns at last, awakened 
from herdreaming fis. 

“Run and put on gow habjt,”’ he says, as 
lightly as he can. ‘I will be ready as soon 
as you are,” 

Sadie obeys, but firat she kisses him sweetly 
and shyly, blushing as she does it. 

Niel sits on quietly when he is alone. 

‘*Why do I let myself be tormented?" he 
asks himself savagely, yet piteously. ‘‘ Can I 
not be content? She is mine now, whorever’s 
she may have been!’’ Then he shudders, 
“ But this prosaic plea is useless! It is be- 
cause I love her so madly —so mare than my life 
that I cannot kill this hideous jealousy! How 
do I know that her love is not with this man, 
even in thegrave? What was it she said to 
me that night at Tidemouth. ‘I have been 
nearly d down to death by him; he 
almost e my heart, Niel!’ Wonld she 
bave said this, would she have acted as she 
did if deep love had not been the first founda. 
tion of the whole thing?” He rises and paces 
to and fro uneasily. ‘I wish,” he adds, a 
few moments later, ‘‘that I had let her tell 


' meall. Itis too late now! To ask for her 


past would reveal that already I doubted—al- 
ready I repented! No, no, I——” 

The door opens, and Sadie looks in again. 

** We do not start till after luncheon,’’ she 
observes, brightly. Then catching sight of his 
anxicus face, she grows grave and comes up 
to bim hurriedly. : 

‘Niel, what ia the matter? Niel, my dar- 
ling!” . 

At the thrill of real anguish in her voice he 
starts and looks down at her eearchingly. _ 





“ Sadie,” he eays, in a grave, quiet way, “I 
want you to me, dear, one thing. Am I 
really your darling? Do you love me with 
your whole heart? Do you love me as deeply 
as you could ever love?” 

She palesa little at his words and at the 
gaze of his-eyes, but she smiles back tenderly 
at once. 

** Love you!” sheways, in fervent accents. 
“Sometimes, Niel, I am frightened by the 
greatness of myd@ve for you! You scem to 
be more precious te:meveveryday. I—I,’’ she 
pauses only for “T hawenercr known 
such love before! 1 shall never feel it again 
for any living creature but you!” 

He clasps her hands so tightly that the 
costly rings she wears cut into ‘her delicate 
fingers, but shexdoes not cry cut, for she sees 
that some greatemotion is possessing him, 

“Sadie!” he nmvmurs, ina passionate 
whisper.  ‘' Sadie~—my wife, say that again— 
once again!” 

She repeats the words fervently, and after 
one mement’s pause Niel bends his.-head and 
kisses/her almost fiercely, Then he laughs. 

“Pubaw! I am a foollf’ ‘he crie:, putting 
his arm about her, “Iwas tormenting my- 
self with all sorts of nonsemsical jeslousy |” 

* Jealousy |” Sadie , growing a shade 
peler. ‘“ Jewlousy, Niel! Of —of what?” 

“Of your past, my dearest heart ! Nay, for- 
give me, Sadie; is iscruel to speak of it. I 
have sworn to myself to put a seal on my lips 
where that is concerned, so I say no mere, but 
you understand, You know, do you not, that 
it is because I love you so madly that I some- 
times grow jealous of that other one—dead 
though he be, for he came firat, and—and you 
did love him, Sadie? Ah! dearest, that is 
where the pain comes in.”’ 

She clings to him. 

“ Niel,” she says, hurriedly, and in a choked 
sort of way, “‘I—I never Joved him; it was 
only madness—a girl's mad folly. Oh! my 
darling, why do you say these things, they 
hurt me so, for——” 

Her words die away, and Niel clasps her 
closer to him. 

“The subject shall never be alluded to 
again, dear one,” he whispers. ‘'I have been 
a brute to distrees you so. Forgive me ;I——” 

“ Niel!" Sadie is trembling in every limb, 
but a sudden determination bas come to her 
at this moment that she will end the secrecy 
and tell him all. She feels that the story will 
not sound so terrible to him in his present 
frame of mind, for he has sunk the larl in 
the man; pride is put on one side for human 
love and human insvincts. Just as the words 
are on her lips the door opens, and Bee, fol- 
lowed by Lord Graffcrd, comes in, and her 
opportunity is gone. 

‘* Well!’ exclaims Bee,in mock surprise and 
indignation. “ I fancy we are intruding. What 
do you say, Lord Grafford ?” 

Lord Grafford colours deeply, and gazes at 
Sadie with more admiration in his eyes. 

Niel only laughs andeciously and joyously. 

“I presume you have no objection to my 
kissing my wife, Mrs, Dalrymple?’ he asks. 
Sadie’s earnest words have dispslied all his 
doubts as the clouds melt beneath the sun. 

*OGertainly not,” Bee retorts. “I don’t 
think it would make much difference iz I did. 
Bat if you are quite done, Lord Ardean, per- 
haps you will listen to my propesul ?”’ 

Sadie baedrawn herself from her husband’s 
arms, and is standing with her back to the 
others, locking ont of the window. She is 


‘bitterly disappointed, poor child, at this inter- 


ruption. Another moment, and she would have 


‘relieved her heart of,all the anxious, troubled 


thoughts that have burihened it, snd now ihe 
opportunity is gone. It may never come again, 
eke feels depreseed and cad. 

Niel’s jealousy has distressed her more than 
she can say. It seems to make her position 
more difficult, to throw up another barrier 
between them, as regards future confidences. 

Bee laughs and chats; it seems she has 
changed her mind again, and wants them all 
to start off on their excursion at once. 
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Sadie does rot join in the discussion, she 
only hears it in a dim, misty way; she is 
buried so deepin her thoughts, but at last 
Bee comes up to her. 

‘‘Come, Lady Ardean, to horse! to horse!” 

“I shall be ready directly,” Sadie answers, 
hurriedly. 

Lord Gra fford has disappeared. Bee passes 
her band through Sadie’s arm and leads her 
tothe door. As they reach it, Niel, totally 
regardless of Bee’s presence, bends his head 
and kisses Sadie three times. 

“My darling!” he says, fondly, ‘ you will 
forgive me. You have made me quite happy 
now, Sadie!’ 

Sadie is silent; she forces a smile to her lips, 
and sc moves out into the hall. 

Bee seems struck with her manner, and 
suddenly drops her laughing mood. 

“‘ Did I interrupt you just now, Sadie? If 
so, I am awfully sorry!” she says, hurriedly. 

“Oh, Bee! if only you had not come!” 
Sadie cries, a little brokenly. “If only you 
had not come !’’ And then she looses her hand, 
and runs fleetly up the wide staircase, and is 
lost to view. 

Bee stands looking after her with a pained, 
puzzled expression on her face. 

‘* What does she mean ?” she thinks to her- 
self. ‘‘ If I had known she wished to be alone 
with Niel I would have done anything rather 
than have gone. She spoke as if she were in 
some trouble. Poor little Sadie! It can't be 
very much; she can tell Niel all about it 
another time.” 

But though she comforts herself thus Bee is 
not a little disturbed by the words and the 
tone in which they were uttered. 

‘*T don’t understand it,” the thonght comes 
again and again. ‘I must ask Sadie. Surely 
she will confide in me, and let me help her!” 

When Bee comes down in her habit, how- 
ever, she finds Sadie down already, and 
laughing merrily at some joke which Lord 
Grafford has perpetrated. Neil comes up to 
them at that moment, and as he stands 


[SYBIL WABNEB’S TRIUMPH.] 


beside Sadie's graceful form Bee cannot help 
| declaring to herself that they make a remark- 
ably handsome couple. Happiness has quite 
transformed Niel; he does not look like the 
same man, and bis stalwart,'well-proportioned 
figure is shown off to its best advantage in 
the rough riding suit he wears. 

The excursion they are taking is to some 
old ruins about ten miles from Knarlborough 
Castle. Bee has been there when she was a 
little child, and volunteers to show the way. 

Lord Grafford and she ride off first, and 
Badie follows with her husband. Not a 
shadow remains on his face, not a shred of 
jealous doubt darkens his happy countenance, 
and Sadie noting this tells herself that to 
speak now would be cruelty, for she would 
only open up the wound, and perhaps it 
would never heal again. 

She exerts herself to be as bright as she 
always is, and Bee hearing their laughter and 
cheerful voices is comforted. 

“Tt was only some fancy, after all,” she 
thinks, and then dismisses the matter from 
her mind. 

What a pleasant day thisis! But, though 
they do not know it, it is the last thoroughly 
happy day that Sadie and Niel will spend 
together for some time. 

They reach the ruins and lunch at a hut off 
bread and potatoes, and, after a long explora- 
tion, they turn to retrace their steps. 

The day has clouded over, and heavy rain 
looms portentously in the distance. 

“We must hurry up,” Niel says, decidedly, 
‘unless we want to get drenched through.” 

He glances anxiously as he speaks to the 
frail-faced girl beside him; for himself, all 
the rain in the world would not matter; but 
for her that is a very different thing. 

‘* Look after my sister, Grafford !” he calls, 
as the roll of distant thunder sounds in their 
ears. Sadie, my darling, slacken your curb. 
Bonny Bell will go easier that way ; she is cnly 
a little frightened by the thunder!” 
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“She pulls very hard,” Sadie laughs back 
She is aero g fond of riding, and does 
not understand the meaning of the word 
nerves when she is on horseback. 


Niel gives many anxious glances at her, and 
then he utters an exclamation. 

‘‘ My stirrup is broken ; wait one instant!” 

Sadie tries to rein in her mare; but at that 
moment a louder clap of thunder comes, and 
with a terrified start, Bonny Bell starts 
forward. 

“* Sadie, Sadie!’’ Niel cries in an agony. 

“T am all right, darling!” she calls back, 
and even as she does so, something from the 
hedge makes Bonny Bell swerve suddenly, 
and then plunge off madly. 

It all happens in one instant, and how 
neither Sadie nor Niel can tell; but before 
the mare has time to reach the end of the 
lane she is violently stopped with a jerk that 
sends Sadie from the eaddle, and as Niel rides 
wildly up, a woman’s form is bending over 
that of his wife lying prostrate in the road. 

“Sadie, Sadie! Oh, Heaven!” he cries. 

The woman lifts her head gently, and looks 
at him. 

“Don't be frightened ! 
fainted!” she says, softly. 

Niel starts back. 

“Sybil Warner!” he exclaims, with 
mingled anger and disgust, and then his eyes 
fall on Sadie, and as he kneels beside her he 
says, hoarsely, ‘and you have caved her life!” 
as he stretches out his hand, and she grasps it. 
‘‘ May—may Heaven bless you always!’ 

And then as he bends down, calling Sadie 
by every term of endearment, Sybil Warner 
stands above them, and smiles in triumph. 

“Tt was neatly done! ” she says to herself. 
‘** Nothing could be better. That hand-clasp 
if it meant anything, meant friendship, and 
friendship it shall be now and always! ” 


She has only 


(To be continued.) 
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[‘‘ YOUR STEPDAUGHTER IS MY WIFE, AND NOT ALL THE LAW COURTS IN ENGLAND COULD DISSOLVE OUR UNION!’’] 


NOVELETTIE.} 


A RASH MARRIAGE. 
—_—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


A May morning, delicious with the warmth 
of summer and freshness of spring—the trees 
in the tender verdure of their early green, the 
birds singing in untired chorus, all nature in 
harmonious accord of beauty, and Hyde Park 
looking its very best, in brave array of grass 
and flowers. 

In the Row people of both sexes were en- 
joying their morning ride—fair young Eng- 
lish maidens, handsome men, and a sprink- 
ling of children; but the Park itself was 
almost deserted. One seat, surrounding a 
large tree, had an occupant who might pos- 
sibly have aroused some interest had there 
been anyone to notice her, for she was very 
young, possessed a slight, graceful figure, and 
wore a thick veil, which fully answered its 
purpose of concealing her features. There 
was something peculiar, too, in her attitude— 
a quiet thoughtfulness, almost amounting to 
dejection, as she fixed her eyes on the path, 
where, quite unconsciously, she was tracing 
meninges figures with the end of her para. 
8 


ol. 

So absorbed was she in her reflections that 
she did not notice two gentlemen coming from 
the opposite direction, who paused in front of 
her, and then seated themselves on the same 
seat—but on the other side of the tree; so 
that, although she heard the hum of their 
Voices as they conversed, she was unable to 
see their faces. 

They were both young, both handsome, and 
both possessed that nameless air of distino- 
tion which, while it cannot be described, in- 
variably makes itself felt as an irresistible 
influence on those with whom its owners 
chance to be brought into contact. They 
either seemed not to have observed, or to 


other side the tree, for they presently fell 
into a confidential strain, vhich was cer- 
tainly not intended for the ears of a third 
person. 

‘You are going to India next month, then, 
Chisholm?” said the elcer of the two, in an 
interrogative tone. 

“ Yes,’° 

‘And you'll probably be away some 
years?” 

‘* T suppose so.”’ 

** How do you like the idea of leaving Eng- 
land ?”” pursued the first speaker, whose name 
was Molyneux, and who was an officer in the 
Guards. 

The other shrugged his shoulders,and smiled 
significantly. 

“To tell you the truth, Molyneux!” he 
said, ‘I should welcome the idea of leaving 
my native land for some reasons, although, 
of course, there are others that make me 
regret it. The fact is,” a moody expression 
came on his face, ‘‘ I am in a deuce of a mess, 
pA devil only knows how I shall get out 
of it.” 

‘** Money, do you mean ?”’ asked Molyneux. 

His companion nodded a gloomy assent. 

**Won’t your uncle do anything for you?” 
he continued, after a moment's silence. 

“‘T will not ask bim !’’ exclaimed Chisholm, 
energetically. “A fellow has no right te 
sponge on his relatives, and I should think 
myself the most arrant cur in the world if I 
applied to Lerd Seagrave. He has two sons 
of his own, remember, and will have quite 
enough to do with his money. No, I have 
got myself into these difficulties, and I must 
get out as best I can. I staked everything on 
that horse of mine for the Grand National. 
I was so sure he would win that I confi- 
dently anticipated making enough to pay my 
debts over and over again; and then the 
wretched jockey played the fool with me, and 
the horse did not even get a place!” 





“Not an uncommon occurrence, by any 


have forgotten the presence of the girl on the ' 





means,” observed Molynevx, drily. ‘ By the 
way, Chisholm, I have a thousand pounds 
lying idle, and if it is any uce to you you may 
have it, and welcome.” 

Chisholm wrung his hand gratefully. 

“You are a good fellow, Molyneux! and I 
am—vwell, to say the least, deeply sensible of 
the kindness of your offer, but I cannot take 
advantage of it. The truth is, a thousand 

ounds would do me no good whatever. The 
east I can manage with would be ten times 
that amount!” 

““ Whew!” whistled the elder man. Then, 
after a pause of reflection, he added, “ Bat 
how shall you get it?” 

“I wish I knew!" exclaimed Chisholm. 
“T used no figure of speech when I told you 
my affairs were desperate, for that is really 
the case ; and, upon my word, I see noremedy 
except a bullet through my brain!” 

“‘ Nonsense |” 

‘It’s all very well for you to say ‘ nonsense ;” 
but, indeed, the alternative has seriously 
suggested itself to me; and, I tell you candidly 
I would rather adopt it than leave England a 
dishonoured man—unable to pay those debts 
which it is one of a gentleman's first duties to 
discharge !’’ TEP 

There was a ring of sincerity in his voice 
which made his listeners—for there were two 
—feel an uncomfortable conviction that his 
threat meant something more than mere 
bravado. . 

“You should marry a rich wife,” said 
Molyneux, presently. ‘ Your good looks and 
position would be an equivalent for her 
money.” 

“By Jove! I wish I could find a woman 
who would take that view! I would propose 
to her like a shot, though she were as ugly as 
sin! and yet,” he added, with a shudder, “I 
look upon ugly women as blots on the creation, 
and could never see the object of their 
existence !’’ 

At that moment some ladies passed, who 
bowed to Molyneux; and he, with a hasty 
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excuse, sprang up and followed them, leaving 
Chisholm alone with his meditations—which, 
it was plainly to be seen, were of a very un- 
pleasant nature. 

Abont five minutes later a shadow fell on 





and I implore yeu toanswer me." 

He lauzhed, bat nevertheless 
fancy. 

ll, then, I am quite willing to con- 
fess that Iammin debt, though why you should 
wish to be informed-on such a point presses 
my comprehension,” he replied, peering at 
her curiously, and wondering ~rhat kind of 
features were hidden behind th :surrounding 
gauze. 

‘+ And you are anxious to obtain ‘ten thou- 
sand pounds ?’’ she went on, ignoring his last 
remark. 

‘*Ten thousand pounds would be of great 
use tome, In fact, I would give ten years of 
my life it by so doing I could obtain such.a 
sum; but I may as well expect the moon to 
fall at my feet,” he added, switching his boot 
with his cane, and speaking more to himself 
than to her. 

“ Listen,” she jsaid, speaking very quickly, 
but in a perfectly distinct voice, while her 
slender fingers twisted in and ont of each 
other with a nervous moyement which bore 
witness to the intense excitement. under which 
she was labouring. ‘I have a suggestion to 
make, which, if you accept, will put you in 
possession of the sum you require. You look 
at meas if you thought I was mad—probably 
you do think so; but you are wrong, for I am 
in my sober senses, and know quite well the 
meaning of every werd I uiter. I have a for- 
tune of fifty thousand pounds, and, for reasons 
which I will presently explain, I wish to be 
married, so that I may have control of my 
money. By swying I wish to marry, I do not 
mean I wish to live with my husband, or even 
to be on friendly terms with him, bni I desire 
the position and protection which marriage 
can give me, and in return I am willing topay 
the sum of ten thousand pounds. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

To judge from the expression with}which he 


regarded her, it did not seem as if he did ; | 


but she, without giving him time to reply— 
perhaps, too, beanuse she did not wish to give 
herself. time for repentance of a deed that 
was, to say the least, rash—continued rapidly, 

‘“‘T will explain my position, and then you 


shall judge for yourself. I am anorphan, and’: 


my father left me the fortune I have told you 
of, and which I am to inherit when I am 
twenty-one, or when I marry. My step- 
mother was made my guardian until I attain 
my mejority, and ‘she has resolved upon my 
marrying her own con by a former marriage. 
Do you understand the position?” 

He nodded gravely. If she were mad, there 


wag, at leagt, method in her madness. 


— 


| herself that there was.mo ity of her) 


a Well, my stepmother took me down into 
the country, to a lonely old house, miles away 
from any other habitation, and has since then 


object marry 
steadily refused, but.’—she lowered her voice 
to a-whisper, andJecked.round as if to aeaure 


words basing overheard—“I grew red 
for she ies. resolute women, and told me eub+ 
right that she w make me marry William ; 


‘Haws: you no friandd'te whom you. coold 
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oF hiemecll” ‘felt interested in her story, |’ 
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someone you will love, and then this hasty 
marriage will become a hatefal tie.” 

“T am willing to take the risk,” she said, 
steadily. ‘‘In effect, such a marriage as [I 
speak of is my only way of escape, and I 
must embraée it, ;whatever the consequences 
may be. If IE do mot marry you I must 
marry comeoneelse on the same terms,” 

ag he was very thoughtful, then he 
said, — 








‘* Wherearse you staying)? ” 

“ At the Chariog:oross Fiotel.” 

“ Andwhat is-your name ?” 

“ Helena, My fatber's name was 
” 


‘Cyrus. Markham, antlhe was a contractor. 
“T hawe: heed of him,” Chisholm said, 


Aristocratic Femme te iis ips of his. fingers, it 





‘“*No—or at least I do motilook upon . 
thasti for. if Imarried William Compton 
1 sh \have to-live with: all my life, and 
endure the daily disgust of hie caresses, . 
whereas in thewmarriage I contemplate I and 
my husband would have nothing to do with 
each other, for he. wonli have tosigna deed 
on our wedding-day renouncing every right to 
live with me, and we should henceforth be 
strangers to each other. Do you think it 

I should take you into my confidence, 
then ?’’ she asked, with « sort of wistfulness 
in her voice. 

“I think it very strange indeed,” he re- 
turned, gravely. 

Her fingers trembled more than ever at the 
reply ; she could nov possibly have expected it 
to be different, and yet it unnerved her. 

‘I have been impulsive in my likes and 
dislikes all my Iffe,” she said, quickly, ‘and 
directly I saw your face I thought it was one 
to be trusted. Then I overheard your con- 
ve and it suggested the ideja——”’ 

** How old are you ? ” he asked. 

** Seventeen.” 

“And do you really and earnestly mean 
thet you would like me to marry you on the 
— you have named?” 

“ ‘es,’ 

There was a silence of a few minutes’ dura- 
tion, Man of the world as he was, and 
, accustomed to duplicity in every shape and 
! forms, Chisholm yet believed implicitly ever 
| word the girl uttered, and, moreover, he ha 
come to the conclusion that she was perfectly 
sane, and quite aware of what she was doing. 

“Your proposal is-a very serious one,” he 
said presently, ‘‘and I, who am eight years 





; older than you, can estimate its consequences 
| much better than you.could possiblydo. You 
| know nothing of mo——”’ 

** I know you are a gentleman, and I believe 
you are to be trusted,” she interrupted. 

He bowed gravely. 

“Thank you for such a good opinion. 
Al I cannot be as candid as you have 
i been, I may tell you I am deeply burdened 
: with debt. I am regarded by everyone who 
knows meas a dissipated gambler. I 2m——” 

“That matters nothing to me. I simply 
want the ion of your name, and your 
character not affect me in the least.’” 

He was rather aghast at this declaration. 





cannot be suid thet an alliance with tho 


‘“« Will you give me a few hours fer reflec. 

i until five o’cleck ? ” heashked. 

-* Yea and ii you like-I will meet you here 
at-that time; end you can give me your 
answer.” , 

She made « slight inclination of her bead, 
and turning round, walked away towards the 
Marble Arch, with qnick, Cecisive footateps, 
like & woman who not only bas a purpose, but 
is determined to pursue it. 

He watched her as long as she was in sight, 
and then left the Park, and went along 
Piccadilly into the Strand. 





CHAPTER II. 


EnG1anp is a free country—so free, that for 
the modest sum of one shilling any man or 
woman may acquaint themeelves with the full 
particulars of the last will and testament of 
such deceased friends or neighbours in whom 
they take an interest, 

For the first time in his life Vane Chisholm 
availed himself of this liberty, and went to 
Somerest House, where he paid his shilling, 
and was presented with a book, in which he 
found « copy of the will of Cyrus Markham, 
proved by his widow, who was the executrix. 

The testator declared himself to be pos- 
sessed of the sum of sixty thousand nds, 
, ten thousand of which he hequeat to his 
| widow, Anne Markham, with the residue to 
: hig only daughter, Helena Mazkbam, who 
was'to receive it when she came of age, or 
when she married. Mrs. Markham was ap- 
pointed sole executrix and guardian of Helena, 
and was to receive the interest of the money 
during the girl’s minority until she married, 
when it was to pass to Helena absolutely. 

Yes, what the girl had stated was-true. She 
was aoe to the — pan A pee 
pounds ; and supposing he, marri 
her it would be in her power to give him the 
amount he required for paying his debts. 

The young man érew:a long breath, and 
leaned thoughtfolly against the table, while 
he took a mental retrospect of his-position. It 
was. nota pleasant idea to marry a girl for 
her money, bat in this case the lady herself 
had p , and surely if was not acting 
unfairly to take her at her word? 

Chiaholm did not care about marrying—he 





** Another consideration,” he went on, “ig 





that the time may come when you will see | 


had seen dozens of women to whora he had 
whispered tender words and honeyed compli- 
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ments, but only one bad ever touched his heart, 
and that one had refased him. Man of the 
world as he was, he still had dreams of some- 
thing brighter and better than these society 
flirtations — of some foture time when he, 
would realige the existence of that love whose 
sweetness poets have sung, and artists have 
imned. 

Lit these visions had been. dashed to the 
ground since his recklessness had plunged him 
into difficulties from which he could see no 
possible outlet until this chance of salvation 
came. He would accept it—he must accept it, 
or bear for ever the band of dishonour bitterer 
than death itself ! 

He started up, and left Somerset Honre, 
paid a visit to his lawyers, or into his 
club and had something to drink—eat he 
could not while his excitement was so great— 
and then dawdled his time away as best he 
could until a gous to five, when he started 
for Hyde Park. 

Helena was punctual, Exactly as the clock 
struck she appeared, walking quickly, but 
with no appearance of hurry, and veiled as 
she had been in the morning, 

“Well,” he said, as a greeting, ‘‘I have 
decided to accept your offer, supposing you 
are still of the same mind.” 

She bowed her head. 

“We can be married as soon as you like, 
for, directly you appoint the time I will pro- 
cure @ special license,” he continued, feeling 
less at ease than he had ever done before. 
“There will have to be some formalities to 
be gone through, but that will not affect the 
legality of the ceremony. I suppose you wish 
settlements to be made?” 

“T wish to have the whole of my fortune 
settled upon mayeelf,” she said, distinctly, 
“with the exception of fifteen thousand 
pounds which I shall give to you absolutely, 
and you, at the same time, must undertake 
never to molest me in any shape or form.” 

“T understand, andI quite agree. We will 
go to a lawyer's at once. Do you know of 
one, or will you come to mine?” 

She took a piece of paper from her pocket. 

“This is the address of a solicitor I once 
heard my father say was an honest man ; his 
name is Frewin, and he lives in Chancery- 
lane. I have never seen him, bat as I know 
. is to be trusted, we better go to 

im,’ 

Chisholm assented, and they then went into 
Oxford.street and called a hanvom, in which 
they were driven, to Chanocery-lane. Neither 
spoke a word during the journey. The you 
officer sat upright, with thoughtfal eyes a 
gloomy expression; and the girl leaned back 
against the cushions, her fingers never ceasing 
their restless movements. 

Mr. Frewin was a middle-aged man of gen- 
tlemanly appearance and pleasant manner ; 
but, although his professional experience had 
introduced him to many strange things, he. 
told himself he had never heard ef s0 strange. 
& marriage settlemant as the one this un- 
known chent requested him to draw up. 

* ~ 


Two days later Helena Markham and Vano 
Chisholm stood at the altar of a dingy London 
church, through whose smoke gri windows 
the May sunlight streamed in a dusty yellow 
radiance. A young curate, the clerk, and an 
old woman in a poke bonnet and goloshes, 
formed the rest of the group; and, it must be 
confessed, that exch of the three latter looked 
alittle bewildered, as if they hardly under- 
stood the ceremony at which they were assist- 
ing. 

_, Chisholm was like a manin.a dream, and 
it was only by the strongest effort of will that 
he managed to follow the senee of the words 
the curate was repeating. So little did he 
know what was expected of him, that he 
actually started when the clergyman placed 
Helena’s band in his, and told him to repeat 
the formula, 

“*T, Vane, take thee, Helena, to be my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold from this day for- 





ward for better, for worse, for richer, for 


poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and 
to cherish till death us do part!” 

What a mockery it was—ihose solemn 
words, when each was marrying the other 
purely as a matter of convenience, and nothing 
else! He felt it even more strongly than she 
did ; for, animated as she was by the one 
strong purpose in which this ceremony cul- 
minated, she had no thought to spare for any- 
thing elee. Nevertheless;.after she had signed 
her name in the register—her maiden name 
for the last time—and the old woman in the 
goloshes came up, dropping a low courtesy, 
and eaying,— 

“T wish you luck, Mrs. Chisholm!” she 
started violently, realizing for the first time 
what she had done. 

At this moment there was a scoffie at the 


other end of the chursh—the sonnd of foot- ; 


steps, and a woman’s voice raised in angry 
remonstrance as its owner came rapidiy up 
the aisle. Helena drew a little nearer Vane. 

“It is my stepmother!” she whispered, 
and he, feeling it was now his duty to protect 
her, pulled her arm through his. 

Mrs. Markham was a woman of middle age, 
with a hard, thin, aquiline face and pale blue 
eyes—eyes that might have belonged to 
Medusa, so cold and stony was their expres- 
sion—a woman who had been, nay, was stil 
handsome, but a woman whose inflexible will 
one might indeed despair of ever bending ! 

She stocd still fora moment and contem- 
plated the newly-wedded pair, then she said 
to Helena,— 

“T have traced you and followed you from 
the Charing-cross Hotel, and I desire that you 
will at once refurn with me to S——shire.”’ 

“Tshall do nothing of the sort,” the girl 
responded, in a curiously triumphant voice, 
though her tones were hardly above a whis- 
per. “I am now in a position to defy your 
anthority, for I am the wife of Captain Vane 
Chisholm, and to him I refer you.”’ 

Mrs. Markham did not lose her self-posses- 
sion, although her face grew very grey, and a 


look came in her eyes that reminded Vane of 


a wild animal cheated of its prey. She ad- 
dressed herself to him : 

“I do not know who you are, sir, but if you 
have been foolish enough to go through any 


ceremony of marriage with this headstrong | 


girl, it must be immediately disso ved. Are 
you aware she is under age?” 

“Tam!” 

“Then your marriage is not legal.” 


‘Pardon me, madam, there you are in error. i 
It is true that by declaring the lady to beover | 
twenty-one. I have laid myself open to a: 


criminal prosecution, but that does not affect 
the legality of my marriage in the slightest 
degree. Sees step daughter ia my wife, and 
not all the law courts in England coald dis- 
solve our union.” 


He spoke very quietly, but with an air of } 


assurance that was entirely convincing, and 
the baffled woman felt that his words were 
true. To prosecute him would avail her little, 
if Helena's fortune were permitted to slip out 
out of her grasp. 

She was wise in her generation, and was 
aware that the Jess she said the better, until ehe 
knew precisely the position in which she was 


placed. Controlling herself as best she could, 
she turned to the clergyman, who had been ; 


an amazed epectator of this scene. 

“Ts what this man says true?” she de- 
manded, imperiouely. 

** Quite true, in so far that he and the lady 
are lly married.” 

“What is his name ?”’ 

The clergyman gave it, and then Mrs. Mark- 
ham, with a glance of malevolent batred at 
Helena, turned away, with the intention of 
consulting a lawyer as to what steps she had 


better take in the matier. 
Chisholm paid ihe fees, obtained the certi- 
ficate—of which Helena took ion—and 


possessio 
escorted his wife to the church door, where 
she made a pauee, 


“‘Gocd-bye!’’ she said, holding ont her 
hand. 


He hesitated in some embarrasement. 

‘« Where sre you going?” he asked. 

‘* With that you have nothing to do,” was 
the calm reply. ‘‘ Remember the terms of 
our compact—h forth we are strangers; 
and any future communications relative to 
the money due to you must be made through 
Mr. Frewin.” 

“Yes. But I thought that perhaps I might 
save you from being annoyed by your step- 
motber,’’ 

‘I can do that myself equally well, for now 
that I am married her power over me ceases. 
Neverthbelegs, I thank you for your kind inten- 
tion. Once more, good-bye! ”’ 

They shook hands. She entered a bansom, 
and gave the driver directions in a tone too 
low to be overheard; then, as she Grove off, 
turned to lock once at the man standing on the 
steps of the church door—a moticnless figure, 
apparently lost in meditation. 

Thus busband and wife parted, each hoping 
they might never see the other again ! 








CHAPTER III. 


Tr is seven years Jater when we meet Helena 
; again, and thoee eeven years, although unevent- 
ful, in a way, have not passed without bring- 
ing changes. Per it will be well to take a, 
: short retrospect of them in order the better to 
: understard the exact posision of our heroine; 
i for, in spite of the mad act into which her im- 
! petuosity burried her, che is still our heroine. 
+ On parting with her husband she had gone 
| straight to the solicitor, Mr. Frewin; and 
} after an interview with him had declared her 
: intention of immediately preceeding to 
: Brussels, and placing herself in a school there, 
; 80 a8 to perfect her education, and thoroughly 
. acquire the French Janguage. 

This design she put into execution, and at 
the school she remained for two years, during 
which time she never caw her stepmother, 
who had been advised of the useleseness of 
trying to upset the marriage, and bad so far 
resigned herself to circumstances as to content 
herself with her cwn share of Mr. Markham’s 
: money, and take to herself a second husband ; 
while her son, who for various reasons did not 
care to remain in England, began a fresh 
career in Australia. 

On leaving school, Helena travelled cn the 
continent with a lady, who had advertieed in 
the Times for a traveling companicn, snd who 
proved to be a charming woman of middle-age 
nemed Travers. 

After this tour they decided to take a house 
together, and accordingly did so in a country 
village sbout fifty miles from London, where 
they led a quiet, retired life, seeing very few 
people, and depending fer amusement chiefly 
on the boxes of books that arrived periodically 
| from Mudie’s. 
| "This waa all very well for Mrs. Travers, a 
} woman who had paseed her fortieth year, and 
| to whom coutent was represented by quiet; but 
i Helena, with the young blood of early woman- 
| hood coursing through her veins, found, after 
: a time, that it hardly setisfied her, She grew 
' restless, longing for something to do, for new 
work, new sensations ; anything, in fact, that 
was different to this stegnation. 

All this while no communication whatever 
had between her and her hushand, and 
but for that plain gold circles on the third 
finger of her left hand, she might have fancied 
the episode of her marriage had teken place 
merely in imegination, | 

As the years went by, the remembrance of 
it grew bitterer and bitterer— brought a hotter 
fleod of shame to her cheekt, and mace her 
clench her hands together in an access of dis- 
tressful remorse, whose agony no one save 
hereelf could possibly estimate. 

She bad ae @® man to marry her, and 
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that man a stranger! No matter that the 
necessity bad been strorg, no matter that the 
hereelf was little mere than a child, driven 





well-nigh mad by her ctepmctber’s pereecu- 
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tion—the fact remained that she had outraged 
all instincts of womanly modesty. She had 
forgotten the barriers by which maidenhood 
is surrounded, and, in doing so, had rendered 
herself the victim of an eternal shame. 

Sometimes she heard of Vane Chisholm— 
Colonel Chisholm he was now—and although 
the mere mention of his name brought red 
hot blushes to her cheek, she followed his 
career with an unflagging interest. 

Whatever he might have been in the past, 
it was certain that now he devoted himself to 
his profession with even more than ordinary 
zest, for every action in which he had been 
engaged he had distinguished himself, and his 
name was in men’s mouths as a synonym for 
a valour that never faltered, a bold courage 
amounting, in some instances, almost to fool- 
hardiness. 

Mrs. Travers, although she did not know 
the full details of Helena’s marriage, was 
aware that she was the wife of Colonel Chis- 
holm, ard that they had parted on their wed- 
ding-day. It seemed to her curious, but she 
had perfect confidence in her young com- 
panion, ard supposed there must be good 
reasons for this extraordinary ceparation of 
husband and wife. 

She was very fond of Helena, and had 
watched her growing discontent with some 
anxiety. It cannot be said she was much 
startled when the girl one day announced. her 
intention of going ont to the East as a nurse, 

‘IT want something to do,” she said, with a 
slightly nervous laugh, as she turned from 
the window near which she had been standing, 
‘‘and I fancy I have a sort of vocation for 
nursing. It seems to meI lead a very selfish, 
useless kind of life here, with nothing to think 
of save my own pleasures, and if I could be 
of any use to those poor wounded soldiers it 
would be, to say the least, a satisfaction. 
What do you think of my plan?” 

“For my own sake, I am sorry, of course,” 
returned Mrs. Travers, slowly: “but, as 
regards yourself, I certainly think you will 
be happier if you have something to do. Still, 
you are young to go to the East alone !’’ 

‘*T am not so very young, four-and-twenty;” 
and besides, with a hard laugh, “‘ you forget 
I am a married woman. Of course,”’ she 
added, quickly, “I shall go with a band of 
properly organised nurses, and so shall have 
protection. I think I will write about it at 
once.” 

Helena was still as impetuous as she had 
been of yore, even though, physically, she had 
altered almost beyond recognition. She had 
grown taller, her figure had developed from 
the ungraceful angles of girlhood into the 
beautifully rounded outlines of a maturer age, 
and her whole presence had- undergone a 
change which had transformed her from a 
pale, thin-cheeked girl, into a splendidly 
handsome woman. 

After her last remark Mrs. Travers did 
not speak for some time, than she said rather 
suddenly,— 

‘*Have you seen anything in the papers 
lately concerning Colonel Chisholm ?”’ 

Helena shook her head. 

“No, his name has not been mentioned for 
months—not since I read that he had been 
ordered home on sick leave. I expect he is in 
England at the present time!” 

Mrs. Travers wondered if that was the 
reason his wife wished to leave England ; but 
she discreetly said nothing, and Helena sat 
down to the writing-table, and scribbled off 
some letters, making inquiries concerning the 
contingent of nurses who were then on the 
point of starting for Egypt. 

In a day or two she received an answer, and 
a week later she had started, and was well on 
her way for the East, rejoicing in the prospect 
of the change which this new life offered. 

Change indeed it was, but the work was 
very bard as well, and, if she had not been 
thoroughly strong and healthy, she wonld 
have been unable to continue. As it was, 
although she never had a moment unemployed, 
and there were times when her very soul 





sickened at the awful sights which the horrors 
of war render inevitable, she by no means 
regretted the step she had taken, for her 
services were invaluable, and doctors and 
patients were never tired of singing her 
praises. 

One day, after a particularly hard morning’s 
work, she rat down in her bedroom, thinking 
to get a few minutes’ rest, when there came a 
hasty knock at the door, and, on opening it, 
she found the doctor outside. 

‘IT am sorry to disturb you, Sister Monica,” 
he said—for this was the name by which she 
was known—“ but a bad case has just been 
brought in, and all the other nurses are 
engaged. Can you attend to it?” 

“ Certainly,” she responded, with alacrity, 
as she took up a clean apron and began tying 
it on, “‘ who is it?” 

** An officer—one of the bravest and most 
distinguished in the service, Lord Seagrave !”’ 

She had heard the name before—or read of 
it in newspapers, where it was always men- 
tioned in terms of respeot, but who its owner 
was, whether old or young, she had no idea. 

Without further questions she followed 
Doctor Weston into the ward, and there she 
saw @ man lying on the bed, of about one- 
and-thirty, but who, white and drawn as his 
face was with pain, looked considerably older. 
His eyes were shut, and every now and then 
a slight sound broke from his firmly-closed 
lips, as if the pain he endured was too hard 
even for his fortitude te repress. 

He was severely wounded in the leg—so 
severely that the limb would probably have 
to be amputated. Helena had no time to 
study his appearance, for the doctor imme- 
diately showed her the wound, gave her in- 
structions as to dressing it, and then, telling 
her to remain by the patient until his return, 
hurried off to visit his other charges. 

By this time Helena had got over the first 
repulsion cases such as these | og her, and 
now her only thought was to do her utmost 
to assuage the wcunded man's pain. She 
dressed the wound, pulled the sheets straight, 
and then gently smeothed the pillow, s0 as 
to make his head more comfortable. 

As she performed this last office, Lord Sea- 
grave opened his eyes and looked up at her, 
and the girl started back with a little, half- 
smothered exclamation; for directly she saw 
those full, deep-blue eyes, remembrance came 
to her, and she recognised the sick man as her 
husband ! 

Yes, changed and aged, bronzed by exposure 
to tropical suns, weather- beaten as he was, he 
was yet the same man to whom she had 
plighted her troth, seven years ago, in the 
dingy little London church—the man who 
had accepted fifteen thousand pounds of her 
fortune, and who had then gone away to India, 
re never since set eyes on his native 

and |! 

The recognition came upon her with a shock 
of surprise; but it was not mutaal, for his 
eyes—albeit a gleam of admiration came in 
them—looked up into hers with the vacant 
gaze of a perfect stranger. It was not un- 
natural, for it must be remembered that he 
had only seen her face once, and then it was 
the face of a girl of seventeen, whereas now 
seven --- had wrought their work, and 
given her a beauty that her early girlhood 
lacked. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked, even yet hardly 
conscious. 

There was a pause before her reply came, 
but in giving it her voice was perfectly firm. 

‘*IT am Narse Monica, and it is my daty to 
attend you. Is there anything you would 
like?” 

‘I should like some water, please.” 

She gave it to him, then sat down by his 
side and took up her knitting, for he had 
again closed his eyes, and sunk into the semi- 
lethargic state in which she had first found 
him. As the knitting progressed mechanically 
beneath her busy fingers, her brain was equally 
busy with the thought of the strange situation 





———— 
in which, by some caprice of Fate, she had 
been placed. 

Should she continue to wait upon her hus. 
band, secure in the belief that he would not 
recognise her, or should she go away and 
leave her work—go back to Woodlands and 
Mrs. Travers, and the quiet country life from 
which she had been so glad to escape ? 

It was a difficult question to solve, for 
nurses were searce, and she was quite well 
aware that if she left it would not be easy to 
fill her place—indeed, such an act on her part 
would be met with remonstrance and indig. 
nation from ail the staff. 

He would not recognise her— of that she felt 
sure, for she knew how greatly she had 
altered ; and, besides, even if it had not been 
80, if was a question whether, having seen her 
face but once, he would, after this lapse of 
time, remember it. 

Helena sat there for some time, debating 
her position; then she rose, and with an air 
of irresolution quite foreign to her usual 
manner, took up a stick, and held it ny 
She would let chance decide for her. If the 
stick fell to her right hand, then’ she would 
stay; if to her left, then ehe would go. 

The colour changed in her cheeks as she 
stood helding the stick in her hand. Witha 
slight tightening of the lips she let it fall, and 
it fell to the right. 

So she stayed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuen followed a time of watching and 
anxiety—of doubt on the doctor’s part, and 
fear on the nurse’s; for Lord Seagrave—as 
Vane Chisholm was now called—lay hovering 
between life and death, and the merest trifle 
would have sufficed to turn the balance against 
him. 

But it was fated not to be. He was still 
young, and his constitution, hardened as it 
had been by constant outdoor exercises, was 
like steel in its powers of endurance; so that 
after a time, during which he had been de- 
lirious, and raved incessantly of home, of his 
wasted youth, of a woman he called Chris- 
tabel, and of some secret sorrow whose nature 
he never divulged, he awoke in his proper 
senses, weak as a child, but snatched from the 
jaws of death. 

“ Well,” said the doctor, cheerily, as he 
came his rounds, and saw Lord Seagrave for 
the fitst time after reason had come back, 
** How are you feeling now?” 

**Not over and above bright,” the officer 
answered, with a wan smile; ‘‘ but I suppose 
I must not complain, seeing that the only 
wonder is I am alive at all.” 

**You have great cause for thankfulness,” 
observed Dr. Weston, gravely, “for I never 
saw ® man so near death. You owe your life 
to Heaven’s mercy, and under ik to the care of 
Nurse Monica, whose devotion has been some- 
thing wonderfal.” 

“Has she been with me all the time?” 
asked the sick man. 

“All the time—night and dey. I really 
don't know how she has managed to do with- 
out sleep herself; but then she never once 
thought of herself in her anxiety on your be- 
half, There are very few such creatures 10 
the world. Wordsworth must have had such 
an one in his mind when he spoke of,— 


‘A perfect woman—nobly planned.’ ” 


As the doctor left him Helena came in, gave 
the patient his medicine, and then proceeded 
to put away the empty bottles, and restore 
the narrow ward to something like order. His 
eyes watched her all the time—a gracious pre- 
sence, looking sweeter in her black dress, with 
white cap and apron, than any of the Court 
beauties his eyes had once loved to rest upon. 
Presently she came and seated herself at his 
side, and then he epoke, 

“ Nurse!” 

« Yes,” she said, regarding him stead@My 28 
she took up her knitting. 
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“I owe you a debt of gratitude,’ he began. 
Dr. Weston has been telling me I owe my 
life to your care, and I wish to thank you for 
s4 99 

“J did my duty,” she retumed, calmly, 
“nothing more.” 

«You mean you would have done the same 
for anyone else as you have done for me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But then,” he said, dimly recognizing 
some veiled antagonism in her manner, ‘“‘ you 
would have allowed that ‘somebody else’ to 
thank you.” 

« As I told you before I have only done my 
duty, and have, therefore, no claim on your 
gratitude. I have nursed you itis true, but 
then I came to Egypt for the purpose of 
nursing wounded soldiers.”’ 

If she had been asked she conld hardly 
have explained the frame of miad which 
prompted her to treat him with a coldness 
that she certainly would not have shown to 
other patients, 

All through his illness she had devoted her- 
self to him with a self-sacrificing care that had 
deserved—and won—the highest praise from 
the staff. She had denied herself rest in order 
never to be absent from his side. She had 
moistened his parched lips; bathed his hot 
brow when the fever of deliriam was upon 
him, and told herseJf, as she looked on the 
pale, clear-cut features, that her first instinct 
had, after all, been a correct one; and he was 
a@ man whom apy. woman could trust. 

Then had come his feverish ravings, his 
éxclamations of remorse for, some act in the 
past which he seemed to remember with bit- 
terest repentance and pain—an act whose 
nature Helena had no difficulty in guessing. 
A hot flood of shame had mounted to her brow 
as she heard him, and she told herself bitterly 
that she had ruined his life, in addition to 
spoiling her own, by that unmaidenly act of 
folly which could never be undone. Some 
thing of bitterness that was not jealousy, and 
yet partook of the nature of jealousy, surged 
ap within her heart when she heard the sick 
man call out for,— 

“‘Christabel! Christabel !”’ 

Who was Christabel? A woman whom he 
had loved, but whom the cruellest fate prevented 
his marrying—a woman who, bat for that 
ceremony of seven years ago, might, ere this, 
have become his wife, and given him a happi- 
ness which now could never be his? 

Sensitive people are apt to create troubles 
where they do not exist, and to exaggerate 
anything that tends to make them blame 
themselves. Helena was no exception to this 
rule, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
agony of wounded pride she suffered while 
listening to poor Vane’s unconscious ravings. 
_ He was puzzled at her demeanoar ; hereto- 
sore he had been accustomed to think him- 
self a favourite with women, and to believe 
that the sex had treated him with more kind- 
ness than was bestowed on the generality of 
men ; but certainly this Nurse Monica received 
his thanks very ungraciously, and although 
she performed her duties with a scrupulous 
exactitude that left no room for complaint, 
there was a subtle change in her manner 
which he was quick to perceive. 

Convalescence was a slow and tedious 
process, and Vane, who had never had a day’s 
illness in his life, chafed and fretted sorely at 
this forced inaction. His sole interest con- 
sisted in watching his nurse, who proved a 
— that he was never weary of speculating 

ver, 

_“* Who was she—what was she?” he asked 
himself, and once he addressed this question 
to the doctor, who promptly replied, — 

“She is Nurse Monica. I know nothing 
more concerning her!” 

This had to content him, but it rather 
stimulated than satiefied his curiosity. It so 
happened at this time that Helena had more 
leisure than usval to devote to him ; and once, 
when he was more than ordinarily tired of 
lying still, doing nothing, she offered to read 


to him. He accepted the proposal with 
alacrity, 

* Would you mind reading Shakespeare?” 
he asked. ‘I have a little pocket edition 
which always travels with me.” 

He told her where to find it—a small, 
morocco bound volume, bearing upon its 
pages the imprint of constant use. Vune did 
not pretend to be a student, but he loved 
Shakespeare as one loves the man who, knowing 
al! homan frailty, has given us the loveliest 
accounts of human love, and truth, and con- 
stancy the world has ever read. 

Romeo and Juliet was the play velected, and, 
listening to it, Vane forgot his pain and weari- 
ness, his homesickness and helpleesness, and 
followed the fortunes of those two passionate 
lovers as eagerly as if he were a lovesick boy 
himself. 

Helena read delightfully. She had asweet, 
full voice; and, moreover, her perfect ap- 
preciation of the poem made her give each 
word its proper emphasis, and infused a 
wonderful tremor of tenderness in her tone as 
she repeated Juliet’s sweet, loving speeches. 

‘Isn't it a pity the English language is so 
limited in its expressions of gratitude?” Vane 
said, as she laid down the book. “I say 
‘thank you ’ when you give me my physic, and 
I can only say the same now you have given 
me the very greatest treat it is possible for 
me to enjoy!” 

He half raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked into her eyes as he spoke—his own 
eager and earnest—with a feeling that was 
almost emotion. Involuntarily the girl’s own 
eyes softened, and a little expression of 
tremulous pleasure played about her lips. 

‘Tam glad you liked it!” she said, softly, 
wondering if, while listening to Romeo's vows 
of love, his thoughts had travelled away to the 
fair woman upon whom he had called in his 
delirium. 

‘It was the last play I went to see before 
leaving England,” the soldier went on, in a 
meditative voice, ‘‘ but I did not enjoy it then 
as much asI do now. Shall I tell you one of 
the reasons why?” 

“If you like.” 

‘* Well, then, I was up to my ears in debt— 
I thought I should have to sell out of my 
regiment, and I knew if that catastrophe 
occurred I was already a good way down that 
sliding which leads to—the bad!” 

‘Bat you did not sell out?” said Helena, 
her heart begianing to beat very rapidly. 

‘“‘No, A stroke of luck befell me—at least, 
I was inclined to look upon it as a stroke of 
luck at the time, thongh I am far from being 
of that opinion now, for I know it was the 
surrender of a liberty that would have been 
worth twenty times the price I paid for it!” 

He drew a deep sigh, and remained for a 
few minutes thoughtfully silent; then he 
resumed, in a lighter tone,— 

“If you are at all interested in my career, 
you may be glad to know I settled all my 
debts before I went to India, and have been 
very careful to steer clear of them since.” 

‘*It must be doubly awkward to be encum- 
bered with a title when you are in debt,” she 
Observed, in a voice that was not quite steady. 

‘‘ I should imagine you are right, but such 
was never my experience. I only succeeded 
to the title five months ago.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“And then it was most unexpectedly. My 
uncle, the last Lord Seagrave, had two sons, 
each of whose lives was as good, if not better, 
than my own, for they were some years 
younger, and had excellent constitutions. 
They were away in America together, and one 
day came the news that while they were out 
fishing a storm had come on, their boat had 
been capsized, and the two young men 
been drowned. Hard lines for them, poor 
fellows! I was heartily sorry, for we had 
been great chums once upon a time, and, 
Heaven knows, I never grudged them their 
prospects! The news was too much for my 
poor old uncle, who had a stroke of paralysis, 
and died within a week. Iam the last of my 





line, and with me the title will die, for I shall 
never marry!” 

“ Why not?” asked Helena, prompted to 
put the question by an insatiable desire to 
know what his answer would be. 

“Because there is a reason which will 
prevent it.’ 

‘‘Bat you would like to marry?” she 
persisted, 

“Yes. I suppose no man cares to think 
that he will go down to his grave without 
forming those ties that help to sweeten life, 
and it will certainly be a grief to me to think 
I am the last representative of my family. 
At my death the title will kecome extinct, for 
I have no male relatives nearly enough akin 
to inherit it.” 

He said no more, for the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken seemed to trouble him, and for 
some time after speaking he lay with closed 
eyes, and knitted brows, apparently thinking 
out some problem to which it was difficult to 
find a solution. 

Helena decided that his thoughts had gone 
back to his rash marriage. 





CHAPTER V. 


Avyoruer skirmish took place, and although 
it was entirely successful for the British « 
dozen soldiers and two or three officers were 
wounded, and had to be taken to the hospital. 

Among the latter was Colonel Molyneux, 
Vane's former ‘chum,’ and faithful friend. 
Fortunately he had sustained no serious 
injury, although his wound was just severe 
enough to prevent his going into action im- 
mediately, and consequently he and Lord 
Seagrave—who by this time was pretty, well 
convalescent—were very often together, and 
Helena found her attendance less needed than 
it had formerly been. 

Not that Vane liked her to be away, for he 
made no effort to conceal the pleasure he felt 
in her society; but the girl herself, obeying 
some impulse which was stronger than reason, 
thought it better to absent herself as much aa 
possible. 

When—as was not often the case—she was 
alone, and had leisare to think, she confessed 
to herself that so far from being unpleasant, 
her tending of her husband had given her a 
keen joy which every hour spent with him 
served to augment. She grew to know him 
well, became acquainted with his tastes, 
learned to know his favourite books, and 
poems, and pursuits, and in hearing him 
recount passages and anecdotes of his past 
life, grew to fancy she had known him inti- 
mately for many years. 

At first she was inclined to resent Colonel 
Molyneux’s intrusion as a grievance, for it 
was not pleasant to find she was less needed 
than formerly, but she chid herself pretty 
severely for this selfishness, and—as she 
fancied—overcame it. 

One day she was sitting behind the screen 
that divided Lord Seagrave’s ward from the 
next one, when she heard him talking to his 
friend. No idea of leaving crossed her mind, 
for she knew Vane was aware that conversa- 
tion could be overheard from cone ward to the 
other, and it did not strike her that he might, 
in the excitement of talking, forget such was 
the case, and say something he would not 
care to have listened to by other ears than 
those he addressed. 

Molyneux seemed to be remonstrating with 
him, but he spoke in a low tone, so that his 
words were undistinguishable, while Vane's 
answer was distinctly audible. 

“T know that what you say is right!” he 
exclaimed, excitedly. “I knowI am a fool, 
if not something worse, but even you must 
confess what fearfully hard lines it is for me, 
I tell you I love her better than my own life, 
and if it were not for that cursed marriage of 
seven years ago I should have a chance of 
happiness that can now never be mine!” 

“Tt is bard lines,” assented Molyneux, 
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gravely; ‘bat if would be still harder if you 
were to forget that you are bound, and makes 
her life miserable as well as your own.” 

“You don't know what it is, Molyneux. 
You have never been in love as I am now. 
Why, I tell you she fills my thoughts, sleeping 
and waking!” 

*T believe it; she is beautifal enough in all 
conscience to ses any man’s hearé aflame. 
Bat, Vane, where love and honour point two 
different ways, there shonid be no hesitation 
as to which you should take.”’ 

“TI know,” was the restlefly impatient 
answer; “ but these theories of yours strike 
me in much the same light as would advice to 
& man who wae dying of thirst, and who you 
tried to persuade not to drink out of the cup 
offered to him. You see my case is 80 hopeless 
—nothing can ses me free,” 

“ Exeept your wife's death.” 

Helena with difficulty restrained a listle cry 
of pain, and rising from her seat went to her 
tiny bedroom, and there went over agein all 
she had heard. She had known that Vane-was 
in love; for onca, when she wus reading 
** Shakespeare”’’ to him, she had seen cn the 
fly-leaf the words, 


“Vane, from Christabel "— 


and had asked him who “ Christabel’ was? 
His face hai reddened as he replied briefiy,— 

“She is my cousin.” 

And then he abruptly changed the subject, 
and she fancied he had resented her inquiry 
a8 an impertinent intrusion on his secrets. 

She tried to look at the situation quite im- 
partially—jast as if she had been someone 
else to whom the story had been teld, and:she 
confessed that Vane’s position was, indeed, a 
hard one. Acting on an impnise, tempted as 
he bad been by the hope of paying his debts, 
he had Jet one act ruimthe whole of his future 
life, and the worst of it was, the act could not 
be recalled. Wild ideas of a‘ diverce flashed 
through Helens’s mind, bat she dismissed 
them all as impossible of fulfilment. 


To her honour be it eaid thet she thought 
far less of herself than of him—that she 
blamed ber own act, and condoned his folly, 
telling herself that the saaritice, so far as she 
was eoccersed, was infinitely less than that 


he was culled upon to endure, 

And nothing con'd set him free save her 
death ! 

She shivered a little, as if sae were cold, 
when the remembravce of Molyneux’s words 
came back to'her. Thank Heaven, he, and 
not Vane, had epeken them ! 

As Helena sat there, communing with her 
own heart, one thing made itself quite clear— 
namely, that she must go away, and net run 
the risk of possible detection. True, it was 
no nearer now than it had been all along ; but 
her fears were greater, and consequently she 
exaggerated the danger of diseovery. 

A sharp pang went threagh her as she 
thonght of suyiag good-byeto him for ever, 
and the coming years seemed: to her greyer 
and colder in their promise than they had 
ever done before, What was the reason of 
this? Had he, indeed, bs00m2 so mash-a part 
of her life that she could not bear to think of 
it without him ? 

All in a moment a hot flame of blushes 
mounted to her cheeks, and she sat down on 
the side of her little straight bed, trembling 
in every limb; for, like au inspiration, the 
trath had come to her, and she knew she 
loved him ! 

Yes, with the first passion that had ever 
come to her—with the fall, deep devotion of 
a noble heart, which has never frittered away 
its affection in a dezea different channels, but 
pours forth the wealsh of its riches in one 
bonnteous stream, asking—hoping for no re- 
turn. 

Poor Helena! She attempted no disguise 
even to herself. Her seoret once confessed, 
and she understood the strangely contradic. 
tory feslings with which she had approached 
Lord Seagrave, and the reason why he had 
occupied so mach of her thoughts. What a 





fool she had been not to leave directly she 
knew he was there! 

Bat it was of no use regretting the past ; her 
next action must be to repair it. And this 
she decided could only be done by an instant 
departure from Egypt. Vane was now out 
of danger, so she need have no hesitation in 
leaving him ; and as there were, at the present 
moment, so few patients in the hospital, she 
did not think she would have any difficulty in 
getting away. 

As usual, she determined to strike while 
the iron was hot, and accordingly she sought 
the doctor, and asked him if she could be 
spared, alleging as her reason for desiring to 
get back té England the fact of a friend's ill- 
ness—which was not altogether a fiction, 
seeing that she had that day received a letter 
from Mrs. Travers, who complained of being 
very unwell, and wanting her young com- 
panion back. 

Permission to leave was readily granted, 
although the dector expressed his regret a 
the prospect of losing her, and told her that 
nursing was certainly her vocation, and he 
hoped she would not give it up. 

She made some vague y, for, in good 
truth, she had formed no plans for the fatrre, 
Indeed, her mind was almost a complete 
blank, out of whose chaos only two images 
presented themselves with any distinctness— 
the fact that she loved Vane Chisholm, and 
that he longed for her death in order that he 
might marry another woman! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—(continued.) 


‘‘Wuat has she done?” whispered Miss 
Kenneth, in a frightened voice. 

“She induced Lady Redwoode to make a 
will leaving her a property equal in value to 
Redwoode, and last night she stole into her 
ladyship’s room to poisomher. Providentially, 
Miss Avon, Lady Redwoode's daughter, fol- 
lowed her and prevented the cruel and 
treacherous erime.”’ 

“ The viper ! "ejaculated the spinster, 

“Of couree, it became necessary to remove 
her at-once from Redwoode, the more especi- 
ally as she has won the affections of Sir 
Richard Haughton, a noble young gentleman, 
especially esteemed by Lady Redwoode for his 
sterling character and worth. It-is impessible 
to turn a beautifal young girl adrift on the 
world. ‘To settle a handsome income upon 
her and permit her to live where she pleases 
would be to throw a flaming firebrand into 
society, and the consequences would be desola- 
tion and death. She is like a voloano whose 
sides and tops are entwined with flowers, and 
whose lava-etreams may break forth at any 
moment, spreading rain around.” 

“She may poieon me!” suggested Miss 
Kenneth, awe'strack at the terrible desorip- 
tion given of her guest. 

‘* No, for she has nothiog to hope for from 
your death. You need not-be afraid of her, 
sister. If you would endeavear to implant 
some principle into her nature, if you would 
make see her wickedness, you would be 
doing a holy work. Poor child. She. fasci- 
nates me.” 

“Asa snake fascinates a bird,” interrupted 
the spinster, in alarm. “Go back-to Red- 
woode and leave her to mo, brother. She wiil 
not fascinate me, I promise you. I shall not 
be ‘while you remain here.” 

“T go in the morning,’ was the reply. 
“You undertake, then, the charge of this 
young creature? ”’ 

* Yes, brother. Leave her here as long as 
Lady Redwoode pleases. Miss Glintwick 
shall have a good home, and I will devote my- 
self to her a3 earnestly as if she were a 
heathen and I # missionary.” ; 





The brother and sister drew their chairs 
nearer and continued to converse about Hel- 
lice; while the object of their thoughts busied 
herself in the room assigned to her, in re- 
freshing herself afier her previous night's 
sleeplessness and the present day’s journey 
and anxiety. 

A servant bronght her a cup of tea, and, 
after partaking of it, she bathed her faes and 
hands, brushed out her loxuriant hair, secur. 
ing it again in a low coil at the back of her 
head, and removing every particle of dust 
from her black silk dress. 

Adding a lace collar and sleéves in place of 
the bands of linen she had worn, and knotting 
a bunch of scarlet ribbons at her throat, she 
finished her toilet and threw hersélf upon a 
couch to await a summens to the drawing- 


room. 

What a change had been wronght in her 
destiny within the last twenty-four hours. 

Only the previous day she had been a de. 
clared heiress, with obsequions servants wait- 
ing for her slightest nod, with a home and 
friends, and with the love of Lady Redwoode 
to brighten and gladden her life. Now she 
was desolate, friendless, and alone, Lady Red- 
woode’s heart turned from her, and Sir 
Richard Haughton apprized of her supposed 
nnworthiness. It was very bard to bear. 

It was natural thet the young girl should 
shed some tears, should feel some: pangs over 
her altered fate. ‘The anguish that she knew 
was euch as is felt only by strong, great 
natares; when uptern by some grand eonvul- 
sion. 

She had been stunned by Ceoile’s acousation 
against her, and she was only now ing 
to rebend its terrible meaning. sense 
of her loneliness and desolation came over ber 
in one fail flood. of woe, and she knelt by her 
couch, burying ker face in its cushious, and 
wept and’ sebbed in terrible anguish. 

She knew, as wellias if she had heard every 
word, the conversation going on in the room 
below, and shei shrank within herself as she 
fancied she heard Miss Kenneth's. horrified 
exclamations agd Mr. Kenmeth’s denuncia- 
tions. But she gave:ber hostess.and the law. 
yer but a passing shevght. 

Sir Richard believed her guilty—Lady Red- 
woode despised’ ber—what worse’ woe, what 
greater agony could there be? : 

She-gave herself up to tke tempest of gricf 
that swept over her, as the tornado sweeps 
through the tropics. Yet in the midst of ber 
sorrow, ber hears sent up a wild prayer for 
pity and help—and, as of old, at. a divine 
command a mighty calm fell upon the troubled 
ne so the waves of her anguish were 
sti 


A: hope—a preciors, golden hope—was. sent 
to pie her in. her affliction, arching itself 
like a bow of promise in her sonl—a hope that 
henceforth was to be her support and.comfort. 

‘Tnet hope. had for ita an overpowering 


, conviction.that. her inagoense. would: yet be 


made plain—that. Sir Ricbard Hanghton and 
Lady. Redwoode would.yet,do her justice. It 
had a broader basis still—a belief that, the gulf 
separating her from her lover might, in some 
way be bridged over, and that. if ahe could 
never be the Baronet’s wife, ahe, might yet 
know that be was as good.as she had hitherto 
believed him. . 

Its foundation was still wider—for, like a 


‘“whieper from Heaven, like a ery from the 


@epths of her own soul, like the awakening of 
hi dormant instincts—came the wild 
conviction that she woald yet be claimed, io 
place of Cesile, as Lady Redwoode's daughter. 
This hope, like a triple-coloured bow of 
promise, gave ber-an ineffable peace, a sweet 
and tender joy, that might be hereafter 
clouded, but could never be ted. 
Rising from her knees, she bathed her face, 
removing all traces of her tears. Her strong, 


resolute yo acu} genet its forces to meet 
calmly ust ny her. 
ing - Heaven, where her storm- 


Re upon 
assailed soul was firmly anchored, she schooled 
herself to bear patiently her inevitable trials, 
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“to extract all the sweetness porsible from her 
bitter portion, and to nourish and cherish the 


sweet and golden hope that had come toher ia | 


her hour of greatest darkness. 

She had scarcely gained her full self-com- 
mand when a servant entered with a message, 
requesting her to make her appearance in the 


drawing-room. She obeyed the summons at | 
once, Gescending the stairs and entering the | 
presence of her hostess and Mr, Kenneth, with 


gerene self-possession and the grace that al- 
ways marked her movements. 


There was no look of conscious disgrace on | 
ner perfect featares, no expression of depre- | 
cating humilityjin her eyes. She came in like | 


a discrowned princess—but ® princess still. 


Miss Kenneth regarded her intently and | 
wonderingly, expecting to behold at least a | 


pretence of penitence, but she was disappointed 
in her expectations. 


The clear, dark eyes met hers frankly and | 


firmly. The lovely face was lifted with an 


mw oe 


that every woman ought to possess. I will 
aid you all I can, if you desize my aid——” 

' The good spinster paused, abashed by Hel- 
i lioe’s oarling lip. It was plain that she 
| did not comprehend the girl’s glorions nature, 
but she perceived that her manner of address 
; Was exceedingly distasteful to her, and that 
her style of patronage was not properly ap. 
preciated. 


For the remainder of the day Hellice was} 


room, murmuiing to herself that she could 
not eee him. 

The sound of voices came up from be’ow 
—one voice sounding co shrill in its suffering 
that she scarcely recognzed it as Sir Richard’s. 
She heard convereation, expostalation in Mr. 
Kenneth’s firm voice, and a reiterated demand 
for an interview with Hellice. 

Sir Richard's pleadings were in vain. 

Heilice retreated from her window an‘ 





left much to herself. She sat in one of the moved a step towards the door, thrilling with 
windows, thoughtful and sad, while the! excitement at the sound of the loved voice. 
brother and sister talked together of their own ' She was tempted to fly to him. The barriers 
affairs, of Miss Kenneth’s neighbours, and of ; between them were unthonght of. The blood 
Lady Redwoode's pretty daughter. | coursed like lightning through her veins, her 
If she felt weary and lonely, not even a | eyes sparkled, the breath came quickly 
sigh expressed those censations. She ao-| through her parted lips. She was giowing, 
cepted Mr. Kenneth’s arm when dinner was! ¢#g¢r, and impassioned. 
} announced, but was silent during the repast,| As she stood thus, her door softly opened, 
| and stole back to her chosen window in the’ #2d Mr. William Haughton stole softly into 


drawing- it was finished. She | her room. 
roar, be vagy tecagaer wou eagle rapt - His joy at sight of Hellice can be imagined. 


| folded over her glowing, tropical nature a 


unconscious hauteur, for Hellice had a proud | 
nature, and she felt instinctively that the ; 


lawyer's sister looked upon her as thevilest of 
| guest. 


sinners. 


Even the spinster could not avoid confessing | 
to, herself that the fece framed in by dark | 
masses of rippling hair might have served as | 


mantle of ice which chilled Mies Kenneth} 


from all farther attempt at patronage, and in. | fig 


His roving glances had detected a girlish 
ure at the upper window at the moment of 


an ideal of childlike purity and innocence, : 
and her heart was touched by the mournful | 


quiver of the seusitive mouth. 


; 8 


“« Be seated, Miss Glintwick,” she said, leas | 
coldly than she had intended. ‘My brother ; 


informs me that you are to remain at Hoily 


| had been delayed beyond the usual hour, The. 


Bank for some time—perhaps months. You . 


will find a friend in me if you endeavour to 
deserve friendship. At any rate, I will be your 
adviser, counsellor, and monitor!” 

Hellice bowed coldly, her cheeks lighting up 
with a bright flame, and a flash of momentary 
rebellion glowing in her eyes. The next 
moment it disappeared,"and she said, quietly : 

“T thank you for your good intentions, Miss 


Kenneth. Lam not ungratefal for them, but | 
I believe you are deceived in your estimate of . 


me!’? 

“ Not so, Miss Glintwick,” said the spinster, 
tartly. ‘* My brother has rightly informed 
me of your history and its errors—I will not 
use &@ harsher word. In justice to me, he 


could not permit me to ‘be ignorant of the ' 


frightful os hanging over you. Still Holly 
Bank shall afford you a safe refuge, and I will 
be your guardian until Lady Redwoode shall 
make some different disposition of you!” 

Heilice’s cheeks flushed more deeply, but she 
made no response. Her stormy, tropical 
nature had received considerable discipline 
since her first appearance in England, and 
though she could not bear wrong with weak- 
ness she could bear it.in proud silence. 


spired the epinster witha singular awe of her 


Dinner at Holly Bank had from time im- 
memorial occurred at an early hour of the 


‘alighting from the vehicle, and while the 
Baronet was engaged with Mr. and Miss 
{Kenneth he had crept upstairs unobserved, 
‘ determined to atcertain if the figure were not 


afternoon, and at the Redwoode dinner. hour | that of his nephew's betrothed. 


—eight o'clock — Miss Kenneth was always | 
served with a substantial repast denominated ; 
upper, e } 

She did not deviate from her usual custom | 


upon the present occasion, although the dinner ; 


little party assembled at eight in the evening | 
around the lighted supper-table, and soon after ; 


Hellice bade her hostess and Mr. Kenneth Ri 


good- night, and retired to her own room. 

She went to bed early and slept the dream. 
less sleep of exhaustion. She had not closed 
her eyes in slumber on the previous night, and , 
now nature claimed its dues with { interest, | 
She did not waken antil the tinkle of a beil 


“Found!” he exclatmed, his face lighting 
up with eager joy as he roshed towards her 
and clasped her hands. ‘Come, Hellice, 
Dick and I have been searching for you every - 
where. He is downstairs now. He is half- 
crazy, poor boy,” added poor Mr. Heughton, 
compessionately. ‘ Come quickly !”’ 

“TI cannot go with you, Unole William,” 
said Hellice, wildly. ‘'I cannot see Sir 
ichard. Leave me——” 

“ You think he believes you guilty of poison 
ing all the peopleat Redwoods, I sappose 
he replied, with a piiging: smile. “Why, we 
know you are innocent, Dick and I! Weare 
going to take you to Bea View in grand style, 


> 


— you, and — bridal ee 24 
,aride npon m ing machine e wor 
made her breakfast t ‘ . i will a you, + — name shall be linked 
, She looked very pretty in her white morn-| vith mine by an- admiring posterity. What ! 
, ing robe as she knelt to offer up her morning y.y win 2” he said, the tears coming 
| Prayer—as pure, eweet, and lovely as anangel. ito his eyes as Hellice withdrew her hands. 
Something of an angelic brightness trans- iyo wit] not come?” 
, figured her face when she descended the; 7 ginnot come!” the girl sobbed, wildly 
stairs and was ushored by @ servant into the, «G5 sway, Uncle William. Leave meto my. 
breakfast-room, where Mr. Kenneth and his  i¢ Tell Sir Richard not to seek to see me. 
sister awaited her coming. I can never see him again. I can never bo 
She greeted them both cheerfully, and took: hig wife 1” 
the place assigned to her at the table, She turned from him, coverivg her face 
her bearing instinct with a proud self-respect | with her lands. Poor Mr. Hang mur- 
that unfortunately impreesed her entertainers | mured pitying and eonsoling words, as he 
as adieplay of hardihood. would bave comforted » baby. 
After the early breakfast Mr. Kenneth took, But as his consolations proved ineffective he 
his departure. Before asiting out on his re- | mutteredto himeelf that Dick would comfort 
turn to Redwoode he asked Hellice if she; her if anyone could, and rubbing his eyes 


aroused her, and she sprang up si once and 





The old lawyer and his sister misinter- 
preted her manner and did her injustice in | 
their hearts. The latter resumed : 


had any message to send to her aunt and vigorously he darted out of the room and 
cousin. The reply was in the negative, and | down the stairs. 
with a heavy heart the good old man bade; ‘The next moment Hoellice heard the front 


“T have only to. cay, Miss Glintwick, that! her adieu. He ot pees scarcely amile | door cloce with a crash. Herrying to the 


the room that has been assigned to you shall | 
continue to be yours so long as you remain | 
under my gua ship. Yeu have the free- 
dom of the heuse and grounds, as much as if 
they were your own. Bnt there are condi- 
tions to my hospitality I” 

“ Please name them,” said Hellice, in alow, 
re tone that embarrassed her new protec. 
ress, 

' One stipulation I desire made is, that you 
— not to leave the grounds of Holly 

nk except by my express permission. 
Another is that should Bir Richard Haughton 
trace you to my house that you resolutely refuee 
to see him, for a marriage with a suspected 
 ewere would bean everlasting disgrace to 


“I promise!” said Hellice, with pale and 
quivering live, as she walked towards the 
Window. “ Those are all your conditions?” 

“All I think of now. Make yourself at 
home, Miss Giintwick, and be contented with 
yoar lot. If you have lost a brilliant inherit- 
ance and the approval of your conscience, you 
can redeem your errors by cultivating virtues 





when he encountered Sir Richard Haughton, | window, she beheld Mr. Haughton in the act 
and was compelled by hisanxiety for the young ' of being assisted into the dopesrt which his 
Baronet to return with him to Holly Bank. nephew had already mounted, and the next 
Hellice, from the window of her room, wit- eoneaie the driver cracked his whip, the vehicle 
nessed the approach of her lover. Her person ; rolled away, and the face that Hellice loved 
was screened from his anxious, wandering | better than life itself was borne beyond her 
glances by the folds of the muslin curtains, | sight! 
anda pang of grief smote her heart as she 
saw how thin and pale he looked. 
ae ramen one ae she moaned, 
unten bee y ees quae aimment ‘Goveuring Bat out, affection! 
nies Senee pee rena Sas ep All bond and privilege ef nature break ! 


athe she: believed she had given him up Let it be virtuous to be obstinate. 
for ever, when writing the brief note which Shakespere. 
Mr. Kenneth had undertaken to deliver to the Axrnover the object of Cecile had been ob- 
Baronet, her heart gave a quick bound’ as she} tained, and the brighter, lovelier Hellice had 
com presended that he etill clung to ber. been expelled from the home of Lady Red- 
Alshough she believed him legally bound to}-woode, Renee's favourite was not happy. She 
bis actress: wife, it gave her inex ble con. {had recenciled hersdif to a marriage with 
solation to know’ that #he did not suffer alone, | Andrew 6, and had begun to plan her 
that the being nearest and dearest of all the| career asa bride and an heiress. ’ 
world to her Shared ber anguish. A bridal outfit worthy of a princess was in 
She clasped her hands'and waited in breath. |course of preparation, and orders went to 
less eilence for some summons to the drawing. | town milliners by nearly every post. Packages 
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of costly lace, caskets of gleaming jewels, 
parcels of beavy Iustsous silks, and delicate 
shimmering fabrics, fine enough for a fairy’s 
bridal, were continually arriving for inspec- 
tion. 

No restriction had been placed upon Cecile’s 
expenditure, and she bonght lavishly of every- 
thing that chanced to please her capricious 
fancy. Cecile’s bondoir became a bazaar of 
cestly and beautifal things; not a taste re- 
mained ungratified, net a desire unsated. 

Yet, as we have said, the heiress was not 


happy. 

he cause of her unhappiness was twofold. 
She possessed an exacting disposition, requir- 
ing love and homage as her dae. She did not 
exact much homage from Mr. Forsythe, be- 
cause she comprehended perfectly that between 
him and herself there could be no tenderness, 
- romance, nothing but the hardest of reali- 

1es. 

They knew each other too well to cover 
their self-interest with a mantle of unselfish 
affection. No pretence of love between them 
— needed, and it would not have been toler- 
ated. 

But from Lady Redwoode—the fair and 
stately Baroness, with her coronal of golden 
hair, her grave, beautiful face, her heavenly 
eyes, her queenly, graceful figuare—from her, 
indeed, Cecile expected a show of love which 
she did not receive. 

Tt seemed as if the supposed wickedness of 
Hellice had dried up the spring of Lady Red- 
woode's love for Cecile, for it no longer spread 
in a broad stream of tenderness over the life 
vf the chosen heiress. It actually seemed as 
if her ladyship avoided her daughter. 

She kept to her own rooms the greater part 
of the time, and when she appeared in the 
family her pallor and lassitade excited con- 
tinual remark and apprehension. This appar- 
ent ill-health resulted from no machination 
of Cecile’s. It was simply the wear of the 
fretfal sword upon the scabbard—the wear of 
the soul upon its casket. 

Lady Redwoode had discovered since Hel- 
lice’s departure that she had grown to love the 
wronged girl better than Cecile, and she was 
frightened at the discovery. 

Cecile’s prettiness and sweetness palled 
upon her. Her soul cried out for the stronger, 
purer, better nature of Hellice. 

She reproached herself for her unmotherly 
feelings towards her daughter, for her yeara- 
ings towards her niece, whom she schooled 
herself to believe unworthy, yet some strange 
and new power arose in her soul—some new 
and hitherto untried instinct—called for Hel- 
lice and would not be satisfied with Cecile. 

The chosen heiress felt the change in the 
manner of the Baroness, and it wae her chief 
cause of disquietade. The second cause can 
be more simply stated. 

Visitors had begun to throng at Redwoode, 
and Cecile had become already the queen of 
an admiring circle, which did uot fail to spread 
far and near marvellous reports of her beauty, 
grace and wealth. 

The journals announced that Miss Avon, the 
daaghter of Lady Redwoode by her ladyship's 
first marriage, had arrived from India, where 
she had lived ander the kind guardianship of 
her maternal uncle. 

The mention of Lady Redwoode's first 
marriage excited surprise, bat when it became 
known that it had occurred in India, and that 
the young bridegroom had not lived to look 
upon the face of his child, the surprise gave 
place to respectful sympathy. 

No hint was given of = mystery, of the 
mother’s choice between the two maidens, or 
of the trials of Hellice. The romance and the 
mystery remained sealed from outside gossip 
and inquiry. 

Some mention was made of a beautifal 
niece, but the beauty of a dependent does not 
often elicit outspoken admiration, and Cecile's 
pre-eminence was not disturbed. 

The week after the graceful eulogy upon 
Lady Redwoode’s daughter, appeared an an- 
nouncement of her approaching marriage with 


the late Baron's nephew—Mr. Andrew For- 
sythe, and this announcement it was that 
completed Cecile's uneasiness. 

“ What if Darcy Anchester were to see it?” 
she nervously asked herself, ‘What if he 
were to appear at Redwoode and demand a 
denial of the report, and an instant union 
with himself? How should she dare to refuse 
him? How should she dare to brave Mr. 
Forsythe ?” 

It will be seen that theugh the pathway of 
the heiress was sprinkled thick with flowers, 
her little feet pressed heavily upon hidden 
thorns. 

She had hoped to keep her projected mar- 
riage a secret until its consummation, forget- 
ting that fashionable modistes and court mil- 
liners are frequently the coadjutors of news- 
paper reporters, and that her betrothed had 
written a dozen letters inviting his town asso- 
ciates to come and witness his marriage. 

Cecile’s fears were not without foundation, 
as the sequel will show. 

One morning, a week after the departure of 
Hellice, and a week also before the time ap- 

ointed for the bridal, Cecile knocked at the 
; of Lady Redwoode’s sitting-room, a 
casket of jewels in her hand. Without waiting 
for an invitation, she opened the door and en- 
tered the presence of the Baroness, 

Her ladyship was half reclining in her chair, 
an open letter in her lap, and tears in her 
eyes—at sight of which Cecile became at once 
disquieted. 

‘* A letter, mamma ?’’ she asked, nervously, 
a fear creeping over her that her ladyship's 
correspondent might be Darcy Anchester. 
“Tt is not from my milliner, I suppose?” 

‘‘No, Cecile,” was the reply. “ It is a letter 
to Mr. Kenneth from his sister concerning 
your cousin. Mr. Kenneth has just brought 
it to me!” 

Cecile drew a long breath of relief, and 
deposited the casket she had brought upon a 
little marble console table. 

“What does Miss Kenneth say of Hellice, 
mamma?” she asked, with apparent uncon- 
cern. “ Has my cousin attempted to poison 
her new protectress, or has she fled from her 
home ?” 

“Neither, Cecile,” returned the Baroness, 
with a look of reproachful surprise. ‘' Miss 
Kenneth writes to her brother that Hellice is 


tiently, as the Baroness regarded the genis 
with the appearance of not even seeing them. 

Lady Redwoode, however, aroused herse}{ 
and sighed. 

“Keep them, if you like them, Cecile,” she 
said. ‘‘I do not mean to deny my daughter any- 
thing she desires.” 

Cecile dropped the jewels into their recep 
tacle with a scream of joy, and threw her 
arms around her ladyship's neck, kissing her 
fervently. 

‘* You are the dearest and most generous of 
mothers,’ she cried. ‘ Howcan I ever thank 
you enough for your liberality to me, 
mamma?” 

Lady Redwoode gently disengaged herselt 
from the girl's clinging embrace. She hai 
observed of late that Cecile’s caresses were 
most fervent after having attained some cost) 
gift, and with her keen intuition she had begun 
to feel that the caresses were less the resalt of 
gratitude than of triumphant selfishness. 

On first regaining her child she had believed 
her a perfect, unspotted gem, but the jewel 
already exhibited flaws and imperfections 
which, skilfally as they were conceaied, made 
themselves apparent to her anxious eyes. 

‘* Pat away the diamonds, Cecile,” she said, 
sadly. ‘Let us talk together this morning. 
We shal! not have many more of these conii- 
dential interviews, for in one week hence you 
will belong to another!” 

‘¢Oh, my marriage will not make any differ- 
ence between you and me, mamma!” declared 
Cecile, placing her easily-acquired jewels upcn 
the console table, and then taking a chair close 
to that of the Baroness, ‘‘ Andrew Forsythe 
will never weaken my love for yon!” 

“TI trast not!” said her ladyship, with an 
unconscious smile, ‘* But I am your protector 
now, your guide, your counsellor, your best 
friend. Ina single week another will occupy 
my place. I want to make the most of the 
fleeting moments left to me. I feel as though 
I was not yet acquainted with you, Cecile—as 
if I had something new to learn—before a 
comprehension of your character is possible!’ 

« Why, mamma!” ejaculated the girl, un- 
easily, ‘‘ everybody says I have the most trans- 
parent character in the world!” 








“T thought so at first. I know not what to 
think now !”’ 
Cecile looked anxious and disturbed. She 


cheerful, patient, and kind, and that she stays! mentally asked herself if she had overacted 
in her own room nearly all the time, and that the part she had been playing; if by an un- 
she seems quite insensible to all Miss Ken-! guarded tone or word she had permitted the 
neth’s appeals to repentance and reform. She , Baroness to obtain a glimpse at her dark, un- 
conducts herself with a proud dignity which fathomable nature. Unable to answer the 





nothing can penetrate !"’ 

“I wish Miss Kenneth joy of her labour," 
laughed Cecile. ‘‘ When Hellice puts on that 
‘proud dignity’ nothing can move her, as I 
know to my cost. She used to look at me in 
that manner whenever I committed any little 
peccadilloes—that is,” she added, her cheeks 
flushing as she remembered herself, “‘ when- 
ever I did not conform to her strict, methodis- 
tical ways.” ; 

“ Strict, methodistical ways!” repeated the 
Baroness in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, Cecile, 
you are speaking of Hellice—Hellice, who at- 
tempted my life, who is false and deceitful, 
and full of artful wiles! What do you mean?” 

‘Nothing; I was only talking nonsense, 
mamma,” declared Cecile, embarrassed at her 
own thoughtlessness, as well as annoyed. ‘I 
am a little satirical sometimes. But look at 
these!" and she took up her casket of jewels 


aad brought them to her ladyship for inspec- | 


tion. ‘Are not these diamonds as clear as 


rain drops? The jeweller sent them for you, 


to look at, and I brought them to you, imme- 
diately on their arrival.” 

She took from the case a necklace, brooch, 
earrings, and bracelet, and held them up be- 
fore Lady Redwoode. 

The jewels were very fine, of the first water, 
and remarkably brilliant. They flashed, 
sparkled, and glittered dropping showera of 
firesparks, and emitting rainbow hues, trem- 
bling under Cecile’s eager hands. 

“Well, mamma?’ she asked, half impa- 


question to her satisfaction, she remarked,— 
| *“ Bat why, dear mamma, will these confi- 
dential interviews be impossible after my 
marriage? You like Andrew——” 
| “ Certainly Ido, my dear. Andrew Forsythe 
is almost like a son to me, and I shall be glad 
when he becomes one in law. Bat, Cecile, you 
‘do not need that I should tell you that a wife's 
! best love, her holiest confidences, her highest 
aspirations, should be saved for her husband. 
You would defraud him if you were to bestow 
‘¢hose confidences upon another—even if that 
‘other be your mother. My union with my 
‘late husband was perfect, but for one cloud— 
the fact that I dared not tell him of your ex- 
| istence. Let yours with Andrew be without 
even one faw. Begin your married life, my 
child, by having no secrets from your bus- 
band. Identify your interests with his. Let 
;him be all in all to you. I am content to 
come after him in your love, for a mother is 
content to give without exacting a full re- 
turn!” 

* Bat I shall never love you less than nov, 
mamma!" protested Cecile. 

‘Perhaps not, my love; but the joys and 
cares of your married life will soon over- 
shadow your love for me. You will not love 
me less, perhaps, but you will love your hus- 
band and children, if you are blessed with off- 
; Spring, more. It is natural, I suppose. Bat 

I shall have no regrets, Cecile,’ and Lady 
Redwoode looked up brightly. “I have only 
one now—that I was not permitted to watch 
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over your infancy, to nurture your childhood, 
to train your young mind, to engraft in your 
soul strong and true principles of right and 
justice ; but Providence guarded you carefully, 
as I prayed and believed it would! Does it 
not seem like a miracle that the training 
which made Hellice artful and deceitful failed 
of effect upon you?” 

Cecile uttered an inaudible reply, and 
played with the jewelled token of her be- 
trothal to Mr. Forsythe. She felt at a loss to 
respond suitably to the Baroness, and not for 
the first time betrayed an awkwardness and 
self-consciousness that resulted from a dis- 
turbed mind. 

Lady Redwoode looked at her searchingly 
and for some time in silence. At length, with 
a sigh she said : 

Does not Renee bear her separation from 
Hellice with too much composure, Cecile? I 
saw her in the corridor this morning, her arms 
‘all of silks for you, and her face glowing with 
joy and pride. Has she no love for her grand- 
daughter?” 

“‘Hellice’s bad conduct has alienated 
Renee's love,” answered Cecile, 

‘‘My poor, innocent child! Do you under- 
stand your ayah so little as your words 
imply ?” inquired her ladyship, in surprise. 
‘ Renee is not so that she can affect to 
condemn the wickedness of another. When 
I knew her in India she could tell falsehoods 
with uublushing effrontery, and only main- 
tained a semblance of honesty because nothing 
was to be gained by stealiog in her danghter’s 
house. You are deceived in Reneé, Cecile, 
and I am almost determined to send her back 
to India——” 

“Send Renee to India!” interrupted the 
girl. ‘‘Impossible! I cannot part with her, 
mamma, She was my nurse, my friend. She 
loves me more than life!” 

“Still she must go!” said Lady Redwoode, 
firmly. ‘ She is not a.snitable attendant for 
you. I have erred in permitting her to re- 
main solong. Her heartlessness in deserting 





© ete + 


, bles in the first whirl of a sudden tempest. Is 


ber grand-daughter, even if Hellice has been ' 


bad and wicked, is to be condemned. I have 
no faith in her love for you, when the tie of 
blood is disregarded by her.” 

‘** She will not go! She will not leave me!’’ 
cried Cecile, with a passionate burst of tears. 

“My child, Renee will find that I am mis- 
tress here,” said the Baroness, quietly but de- 
cisively. 

Cecile’s heart arose in rebellion against this 
decree. She would have spoken calmly, en- 
treated reasoned, but she could‘not control her- 
self. The blood glowed in her cheeks, a 
sinister light gleamed in her blue eyes, and 
she cried out imperiously : 

* Renee shall stay ! i will not allow her to 
be sent away! Andrew will do anything for 
meI want, and I shall demand a promise 
from him this very day that Renee shall 
always share my home! ”’ 

“ Cecile!” said Lady Redwoode, in sorrow- 
fol astonishment. 

The girl looked at her sullenly and angrily. 
The fair, childish beauty, which the Baroness 
had fondly deemed akin to that of angels, 
was clouded over with crossness and unplea- 
santness, No wonder that the Baroness 
shrank from her with a terrible sinking at 
her heart, as if she had received a horrifying 
revelation. 

“T care not!” said Cecile, still forgetful of 
herself and of her mother. ‘' Renee shall not 
go! You may think her bad and wicked, but 
she is everything to me!” 

“She can stay then !” said Lady Redwoode, 
with a sternness she could not conceal. ‘I 
had no thought, Cecile, thut you world cling 
to this Indian woman in defiance of your 
mother's wishes, I yield to your wish, but 
you have placed a gulf between you and me, 
Cecile, that years cannot bridge over. You 
have shown a disregard, a contempt for my 
judgment, a doubt of my love, that I can 
never forget !’’ 

The girl was recalled to her senses by this 
address. She was «psal'ed at ‘the conse- 


; an ignominious downfall—as if her exalted 
: position, her great wealth, and delightful 





———_____) 
quences of her wilfulness and rebelliousness, | dared not divulge, but that her character was 
While she meditated as to her best course | not co open and transparent as she had fondly 
Lady Redwoode continued, with an accent of | believed. The conviction that her acknow- 
despair : ledged daughter was capable of duplicity had 
‘IT have had some faint suspicions before, | long been gathering strength in her soul and 
Cecile, that you were not all you seemed. | it now asserted itself prominently. She made 
This is a heavy blowto me. Hellice is wicked, ' no effort to force or win Cecile’s confidence, 
and even you have imbibed some of her traits. | for she knew such effort would be vain. She 
The constant companionship of Renee has , was tempted to assert her maternal authority, 
been fatal to your better qualities. Both and meet this stranger with Cecile at her side; 
these girls unworthy of my love—my own! but a feeling of heart-sickness came over her, 
daughter——” : Dae and she turned away her head in silence. 
She stopped, a choking sensation in her} The girl looked as if about to speak, hesi- 
throat preventing further speech. — tated, and then stole softly out, hastening to 
Cecile was on the point of replying, about, her own rooms. 
to profess repentance for her waywardness, | Renee was in the pleasant boudoir, sur- 
and demand a restoration to her mother's , rounded by heaps of glossy eatins and shining 
favour, willing even to humble herself in the silks, which she was admiring with the enthu- 
dust in order to recover the ground she had ‘giasm peculiar to the savage mind when con- 
lost, when there came a tap on the door, and templating gorgeous apparel. Cecile’s jewel 
& servant entered, bearing a salver on which casket lay open upon a chair before her, and 
lay a single card. ‘ : other chairs were strewn with the gleaming, 
‘For Miss Avon!” saidthe maid. ——_—_| costly ornaments that had been ordered from 
_Cecile took up the card, and, with whirling Lady Redwoode's jeweller. The woman looked 
vision and reeling brain, read the name in- | up at the entrance of her young mistress, and 
scribed on it—the name of was at the point of uttering a congratulatory 
‘Darcy Anchester !” remark when the sight of Cecile’s pale face 
and set lips restrained her. 
‘‘ Quick ! my dressing-case ! ’’ said the young 
lady, imperiously. 
CHAPTER XXVII. . ayah sprang up quickly toobey the order. 
| The dressing-case was brought from the ad- 
None does offend, none, I say none; I'll able ’em: joining room and placed upon a small marble 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power | console table. Cecile’s fingers fluttered quickly 
To seal the accuser’s lips, —Shakspeare. | over its contents, and withdrew a tiny powder- 
CrcrLz was momentarily paralysed at the — a. caplied the pate pgs ey 
gman meer heey apd seo eee producing a healthfal-looking colour that was 
: A gmscmce : of s dine spemesaungl meg steady and unvarying, and through which her 
aS te Momens Or Feading nis name upon +he enemy would not be able to discern the pallor 
card that had been brought her deepened into. + her natural terror at his inopportune pre- 
& strange ghastliness. Her blue eyes stared sence, Then after amoment’s hesitation, the 
fearfully up at Lady Redwoode from out great | 5:7) produced from an inner compartment of 
livid circles, and she trembled as a reed trem- ' th4 Gasket a bottle half filled with a clear 


poisonous solution, which she had long been 
, accustomed to use for the improvement of her 
, cemplexion, but which she had grown to rely 
upon for strength in moments of excitement 
| or trouble. 


seemed to her as if all her fond hopes and 
proud ambitions were about to be brought to 


ee “the mo tage oy en Pea Since some thoughtless traveller first de- 
wand—as if a remorseless destiny were about | *#iled how the women of the Carpathian 
to bid her exchange her present and prospec. ' Valleys produce the most brilliant complexions 
tivegrandeurs forthe poor-dependent existence by the daily use of a solution of arsenic, the 
she had assigned her cousin. deadly practice has been more or less common 

“ What is the matter, Cecile?" asked Lady '®™0ng the women of Europe. We say deadly, 
Redwoode, in wondering surprise, her voice | because, although the portion taken daily isin 
sounding to the girl’s bewildered senses as afar | itcelf small, the poison never leaves the system, 


off and unreal. ‘“ Whois the gentleman whose | but aceumulates steadily, until in some fatal 
coming affects you so?” moment it works out its natural miesion and 


“ : : », dooms the vain partaker to a horrible and un- 
ial Gouttes teecaes “" Psa pm timely death. This statement may at first be 
crumpling the bit of enamelled pasteboard ; deemed incredible, but careful study and in- 
between fingers that held in them at that | 2iry will demonstrate its truth. , 
moment strength sufficient to bend a rod of} In her far-off Indian home, Cecile had 
iron. ‘“QOaly one of my uncle's friends whom learned the fatal habit, little dreaming of the 
I knew in India!” terrible danger involved in its practice. It 

“Bat you read his name as if it had been | Was Renee who had taught her the practice, 
the name of a deadly enemy,” said Lady Red- | the old nurse desiring to add to her young 
woode, looking at the girl with keen and | mistaess’s beauty by every possible means, but 
searching gaze. Renee did not dream of the terrible power of 

**What a vivid imagination you possess, the drug which she made her slave—never 
mamma,” said Cecile, with another forced | once imagined that it might some time rise in 
laugh. “I felt momentarily ill. I am not ,®wfal might and overthrow at one fell stroke 
yet used to your climate. This gentleman the beauty of which Cecile was so vain, and 
is nothing to me—being the merest acquaint- | the life to which she clang with more than 
ance. I cannot refuse to see him, however, | Ordinary tenacity. 
for he was my uncle’s friend.” A certain number of drops was counted out 

Cecile possessed a strong and indomitable | and swallowed hastily, and then Cecile, with- 
will. By its stern exercise, she repressed all! out another word to the ayah, quitted the 
outward signs of her terror, and called back|room, making her way downstairs to the 
to her cheeks some vestige of the colour that} drawing-room. The medicine she had taken 
usually dwelt there. Upon the lips that had | gave her strength to meet her enemy without 
trembled a moment before she forced a care-|any visible signs of fear. Indeed, she had 
less smile, and she regarded the baroness with | never seemed more at ease than when she 
a full, quiet glance, meant to express perfect | walked into Mr. Anchester’s presence, appa- 
unconcern. rently calm and composed, with both cheeks 

Lady Redwoode was not deceived by Cecile’s | bright, and her eyes full of an untroubled 
change of manner. She felt that the girl’s|serenity that appeared to betoken an un- 
visitor was an enemy, and that Cecile feared | troubled conscience. 
him. She comprehended not only that the 
maiden had an important secret which she 





(To be continued.) 
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FACET! 2. 


A Pozr sings : ** My soul is sad. The poem 
of twilight fills my weary heart.” Why 
doesn’t he brace up, and go and hang on the 
front gate with his girl, like the rest of the 
boys ? 

He was A Wretca.—She: “No; I can’t 
give you another dance. Bat I'll introduce 
you to the prettiess girl in the room.” He: 
* Bat I don’t want to dance with the pretties+ 
girl in the room. I want to danse with yoa,”’ 

A Somuin Jovenms Anirameric.—lf it takes 
a boy twenty-five minutes to ant three sticks 
of wood to boil the ketile, how long will it 
take him aex' moraing to walk three miles in 
the country to mest a circus coming to 
town? 

‘‘ Bor,” he said, as he halted-beside a boot- 
black who was eating a big turnip, ‘‘I'm afraid 
that’s bad for you.” ‘ Yes—yam—bat you'd 
better pat ont all your sympathy on the tar- 
nip,” was the reply, as he bit off another 
quarter section. 

Femmint Dreromacy.—‘I cannot under. 
stand, my dear, why it is that you, who have 
such an excellent man for a husband, should 
quarrel with him so often.” ‘Don’t yon? 
Well, it is because he always brings me home 
a present af night. to make it up. See?” 

“ Doctor,” said an actor one day last week, 
‘give me advice. I cannot sleep. In vain 
have I tried all remedies and drags. What 
must I do to sleep?” “Have you tried 
chloral?’ ‘ Yes, ouncesof it.” “Have you 
tried opiam?” ‘I have tried everything.” 
“ Then go to. church !”’ 

Youne Wire.—“ Why are you eating car- 
damom seed, my dear?'’ Young Hasband 


(ansteadily): “ Well, the fact is, my love, I 
ate some onions at lunch.” Young Wife (who 
has reminiscences of her own bibulous papa) : 
“Indeed! Were they cooked in champagne 


sauce, my pet?” 

An advertisement appeared lately as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ For sale, a very rare postage stamp— 
time of Henry VIII." A correspondent, on 
calling the advertiser's attention to the fact 
that there were no postage stamps at that 
time, received for answer, “That is the 
reason the stamp isso rare.” 

One day the children were having an object 
lesson on the ‘blue heron. The teacher called 
attention to its small tail, saying, “ The bird 
has no tail to speak of.” The next day she 
asked the scholars to write a description of 
the bicd, and a little German girl wound up 
by saying, “ The blue heron has a tail, bat it 
must not be talked about.” 


Yrs,” ssid Mr. Smitherking, as he leaned 
back from the {dessert at the dinner-table, 
“they do say that a woman’s work is never 
done.” ‘And that is just where they’re 
right,” said Mra. S., promptly; “and I am 
glad to see that you are begining to realize 
what atime I have. What made you think 
of it?” “That pio,” returned Smitherkins, 
quietly. 

New Derrmitions.—Beanty—A chimera: a 
personal quality of charm, resniting frem the 
use of toilet soap. Happiness—The conssions- 
ness of exciting envy in the minds of others. 
Recreation—An exhausting form of labour 
and exemption from rest; an attemptat phy- 
sical improvement, or {relief from mental 
vacuity, ending in melancholia or bankruptoy. 
Insanity—A condition of self-abandonment 
preceding an act of crime. 

Tus “ whirligig of time” brings nowhere 
else such revenges as in this country. The 
change of circumstance in many lives is more 
sudden and extreme than would be possible 
elsewhere. A young man of wealth and high 
social standing recognized this fact lately, 
in a hamoreus spirit, when finding fault with 
his shoemaker. ‘I hops,” "he said, “that 
when my son is making shoes for your son, 
he may give him aebetter fit.” 





| Got took in, did ye?” 





He shot under the window and sang: 
“ Under the mist and moonlight I wander 
alone—" Fizz— ! and the moonlight 
was there alone, but the poet was mia’. 

An inquirer asks: ‘‘ Shonld the young man 
kneel when he makes the proposal?” This 
inquirer is evidently a poor specimen. He 
will probably have to get down on all fours 
and grovel. 

“On, Miss,"" said a lovesick swain, ‘‘if I 
were bat yon bright star, how brightly would 
I shine for you.” “What a pity,” said she, 
musingly, “that you can’t shine here.” He 
went out directly. 

‘‘ WHERE are yon going to spend the sum- 
mer ?”’ asked Alpha of Omega. ‘I am going 
to spend it where there are no mosquitoes,” 
replied Omega. ‘Ah, yes; I seo. You are 
going to stey at home.” —American Paper. - 

Fixst Farmer ; “Ever been up ter the city ?” 
Second Farmer: ‘‘Oace.” “ Oaly once, eh? 
* Yes, but I'm gettin’ 
even on them there city felks now.” “ Ye 
= How?” ‘I'm takin’ in city board- 
ers?” 

Rey. Mr. D. D.: “Soe you don’t think I 
practice what I preach, deacon?” 
Kicker: ‘Well, considering that you have 


; been preaching on the subject of resignation 


for the last forty-nine years, I don't quite 
think you do.” 

Paysician (to anxious wife): ‘*We have 

d a consultation, madam, over your hus- 
band's case. Heis a very sick man, and it 
might be well to send for a minister, I think.” 
Anxious wife: ‘‘ Will one be enough, doctor, 
or wonld you advise a consultation of minis- 
ters?” 

“Drm you ever make a study of eyes,” 
asked the doctor, “the wonderfal human 
eyes?” ‘I shoald .say so,” lied the 
Honourable Egomet Isinglass. “I have been 
& member for six years, and have all my 
speeches printed. It couldn’t be dene with- 
out I's.” 

Suor dealer (to partner): ‘ That new lot of 
French slippers is going very slowly. Hadn't 
we better mark them down?” Partner: 
** Yes; mark the number fives down +o threes, 
and the fours dowa to twes.” Tae change 
Was mada, andin a day or two the stook was 
exhausied. 

Marrrep man: “ How is it that you always 
get to the office to time in the morning, 
Yellowly ? I’m late three times a week.” 
Single man: “Oh, | live in a boarding-house, 
and the noise of the ponnding of the beef- 
steak awakens me every morning. Good as 
an alarm-clock.” 

“can’t tell for the life of me,” said an old 
farmer to a party of city visitors, “‘ what yer 
fellars see up here ter draw ye. For my part, 
these all-fired hills have been the worst thi 
we've had to contend with. Siill, it's a 
right if you like it. We're glad ter see -ye, 
only it’s mighty funny.” 

“I am going to buy a light coat to match 
these pantaloons,”” he remarleed to his wife, 
the other day, ‘‘and a light pair of gloves to 
matoh the coat, and a light soft hat to 
match——” “Your head, 1 suppose,” inter- 
rupted the spouse, gently ; and the household 
knew no harmony that day. 


Parepasstions complete; ‘‘ Young man,” he 
said, solemnly, “are you prepared to go?” 
“Pre to go?” repeated the young man, 
blithely. ‘‘I should say so. I shipped my 
family to the seaside last week for ‘the sam- 
mer, have given up my house and warehoused 
the forniture, and taken a room in town. 
I’m prepared to go anywhere.”’ 

An editor lost his best gold pen and holder 
a few days ago. After making a thorough 
ssarch «.!! over the office, and accusing a dozen 
people of sts theft, hs happened to remember 
where he last placed it, anid, bendiag dewn 
the top of his ear, dis:overed no fewer than 
fourteen penholders of various styles which 
he had lost during the past two years. 


Deacon | 8P® 





Lawyer —* your relations with the pris- 
oner at the bar friendly?” Witness: “ My 
relations are all friendly with him, but my 
wite has got. some relations that hate the very 
ground he walks on.” 

“Tuzre's some cloud resting on Squander. 
Every time I meet him he is gloomier than 
before. He must owe a lot of money.” ** That 
isn’t what troubles him, though. It's because 
he can’t owe any more.” 

Tr wasn’r an Eanraquace.—‘‘Oh, mamma, 
what is that dreadful noise in the garden?” 
“Nothing, my child. Your father will per- 
‘sist in trying to get into the hammoaek when 
a wants to smoke, and you know how clumsy 

e is.”’ 

Mrs. Jonzs.—‘I am told that your husband 
is worth a great deal of money ia the old 
country." s. Riley: ‘‘ Troth, an’ he is, 
ma'am. The Government over there will pay 
five hundred alte sovereigus for Mike any 
day they can lay their han’son him!” 

Some years ago an old and experienced 
member. of the bar was asked by a client: 
‘Mr. W., can you tell me what the law is in 
this case?” ‘*Oh, yes, my dear sir,” re- 
mded Mr. W.; ‘‘nothing is easier than to 
tell you what.the law is; bat-what the House 
of Lords will say the law is no man can tell.” 

Mason Kixcaw (who has jast popped): 
“I'm not so very old, Miss Daisy. King 
Solomon was nearly a hundred, you know, 
when he married, aad I’m sure he made a good 
husbanf,’’ Miss Crozier: “ Yes, but he had 
80 many wives at a time that the—er—care of 
him was nicely distributed, don't you know?’ 

Sarety Assurep.—First Dame: “ Are you 
not afraid your boy will get ran over?” 
Second Dame: “Oh, no, indeed. He’s per- 
fectly safe.” ‘But he rides his bicycle in 
some of the moat crowded streets. Isu’t he 
in constant @anger from horses?” ‘“ Bless 
you, no. All the spirited horses run away as 
quick as they see him.” 

“TI want to place a column ad. in your 
paper,” he said to the editor, “ calling atten- 
tion to my ial brand of ‘Oid Raven’ 
whisky.” “ right, sir,” responded the 
editor, briskly ; “ I will be at your service, in 
a moment.’ Then he went to the speaking. 
tube and whi to,the foreman, “ Kill that 
editorial on ‘The Curse of Ram.’” 

Let vs Groan.—Don't groan, my son, unless 
you have done something mean enough to 
groan abent, and then go away into the woods 
and groan it out by yourself; don’t come 
around and our fan with it. Where are 
you going? ing out to groan a little? I'll 
join you; I just happen to remember I have 
an unfinished groan of mine on hand. 

Tammas walked home with the minister 
after service last, Sunday, and the latter com- 
plained of exhaustion. ‘Tired out, eh?” 
said Tammas. “ Yes,” sighed the reverend, 
“completely done .pp, mentally and pbysi- 
cally. I actually strained my back getting 
up this morning's, sermon.” “Oh!” -said 
Tammas, musingly, ‘‘you must be very near 
the bottom of :the barrel!” 

Tuey were talking about the progress of the 
country, and how it had gone ahead in the 
last fifty years, when the man in the corner 
observed : ‘ I.can’t qnite agree with you. We 
could have gone sbead mach faster.” “ How?" 
“ Why, might have discovered fifty 
years ago that no hops were necessary to 
make beer, and that a good threepenny cigar 
could be made of cabbage leaves.” 

sage ap had a pats before 
him pleaded ity to a charge of larceny, 
and then, on enue tucaghte, withdrew the 
plea, and declared himself to be innocent. 
The case was tried, and the jury, affected by 
this amiable mneertainty on the part of the 
accused, kindly acquitted him. Then said 
Sir Henry Hawkins, in that calm, clear, 
outting voice of his: “ Prisoner, a few minutes 
ago you said you were a thief; now the jary 
say youarea liar. Consequently you are dis- 
charged!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesry’s sojourn in the Highlands 
will depend for its leegth somewhat upon the 
conditions of the weather there. Last year 
the Court had a traly awfal experience, the 
stoutest heart quailing before the inslemensy, 
until eventually Her Majesty herself was 
nipped, whereupon the return to the South 
was made with alacrity. 


AnotHeR romance from Vienna, In 1880, 
two wealthy Englishmen saw two pretty 
girls at the opera. Both fell in love at 
first sight, and follewed them home to their 
door. The two sisters were the daughters 
of a very poor tradesman living in Vienna, 
and some weeks after the first meeting, 
both were married at the Vienna Pro- 
testant Church. The marriage of one 
was ® happy one, the other’s not; and 
now the Vieana papers are fall of reports 
of how one husband is trying every means 
to prove that his wife was false to him, 
so as to dispense with paying £30,000 
or £3,000 per annum claimed by his wife 
as the sum for which she will agree to a 
divarce. 


Tur Duke of Poriland isto be honoured by 
a visit from the Princess Louise and her 
husband at Welbeck during the autumn. The 
Duke is ‘at present at Langwell, his place in 
Caithness. 


We never saw, says Modern Society, an illus- 
trious young lady evjoy herself more than 
Princess May of Teck did, the other night, 
when she went with her father and mother to 
see Dorothy. It is a literal fact that this 
healthy young Prinoess laughed till she cried. 
She had a sabstantial pocket handkerchief 
with her with which she continually m 
her streaming eyes, while she rocked herself 
—s and forwards in her chair for 
relief. 


Amona the echoes of the past season is a 
story which # not trae is certainly ben 
trovato. It appears that at one of those 
social functions at which the‘lion and the 
lamb are supposed to lie down together, 
without the latter taking an inside seat, Mr. 
Chamberlain was complaining of a pain in 
his side. “In your side,” said a haughty 
dame, with greater point and disdain than 
<a ;*that can’t be. Yon’ve got no 
side!” 


_ Tue Princess of Wales, on dit, is laying 
in a stock of autumn dresses, but, beyond the 
fact that some are made ef new tweed 
mixtures, we know nothing, as Her Reyal 
Highness expects her tailors and dress- 
makers to keep the styles of the garments 
they have in-hand for her a secret until she 
has appeared in them, Other Royalties are 
not so particular, seeing that from time to 
time descriptions of their new apparel is 
— while it is yet in the maker's 
ands, 


_PortsmoutH has been very gay, the occa- 
sion being the laying the memorial stone 
of the new parish church at Portsea, the 
edifice destined to replace the ancient 
building in which Charles Dickens was 
christened. The Orown Princess of Ger- 
many represented Her Majesty at this 
ceremony, and was received with all the 
honours which would have been paid to 
the Queen herself; the men-of-war mannin 

the yards and firing salates, as Her Roy 

Highness and her three daughters crossed 
over from Cowes in the Royal yacht 
Alberta, Upon arriving in Portsmouth 
Harbour, the Royal rty were received 
with similar nautical greetings,’ and a 
profase display of bunting floating in the 
sunshine; while on Southsea Pier a goodly 
assemblage of notabilities, municipal, mili- 
tary, and civil were waiting to welcome the 
rincesses, 


STATISTICS, 


Rarmity or Tarz Growre.—Caltivated in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Do not be ditheartened because you have 


groves, the average — in twelve years of | failed once, twice, or three times, but press 
ar 


several varicties of d wood has been ascer- 
tained to be as follows :—Whits maple reaches 
1 feot in diameter and 30 fees in height ; ash, 
leaf maple or box elder, 1 foot in diameter 
and 20 feet in height; white willow, 18 inches, 
and forty feet; yellow willow, 18 inches, and 
35 feet ; Lombardy poplar, 10 inches, and 40 
feet; blue and white ash, 10 inches, and 25 
feet; black walnut and butternut, 10 inches, 
and 20 feet. 

Gop Leaves.—Gold-beaters, by hammering, 
can reduce gold leayes so thin that two hun- 
dred and A y-two thousand must be laid 
upon each other to produce the thickness of an 
inch ; yet each leaf is so perfect and free from 
holes that one of them, laid on any surface, as 
in gilding, gives the appearanze of solid gold. 
They are so thin that, if formed into a beok, 
twelve hundred would only occupy the space 
of a single leaf of common paper; and an 
octavo volume of an inch thick would have as 
many pages as the books of a well-stocked 
library of fifteen hundred volumes, with four 
hundred pages in each. 





GEMS. 


Porvoses, like eggs, unless they be hatched 
into action, will run into decay. 

Hz is young enough who has health, and he 
is rich enough who has no ¢ebts. 

A man should fear when he enjoys only what 
good he does publicly. Is it not the publiciry 
rather than the charity that he leves ? 

Tue love ef reading enables a man to ex- 
change the wearisome hours of life, which 
come to everyone, for hours of delight. 

Reat difficulties are the best cure of imagin- 
ary ones ; because Heaven helps us in the real 
ones and so makes us ashamed of the other. 

Somz men are, in regard to ridicule, like 
tin-roofed buildings in regard to hail! ; atl that 
hits them bounds rattling off, not a stone goes 
through. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brnry Pm.—Fill the plate with berries, and 
add a little salt and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; sprinkle over flour to thicken up the 
juice. 

Biscuits Drvmirpv.— Take some water 
biscuits, steep them in milk for ten minutes, 
take them ont, dust them over with a little 
cayenne, salt, and black pepper, and bake 
them in a slow oven for about twenty minutes. 

Dnor Gixczr Cooxrzs.—One cup each of 
treacle and sour cream, one-half cup of sugar, 
one egg, one teazpoonfal each of soda, ginger 
and cirnamon, and three heaping cups of flear. 
Dropi u spoonfuls on the dripping-pan. Bake 
quick 
- Mock Mixce Prs.—One cup of rolled biscuits, 
one cup of sugar, one cup treacle, two cups of 
water, a little vinegar and salt, one teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon, clove, and nutmeg, add 
two cr three bits of butter when the mixture 
is put in the plates. This quantity. will meke 
three large pies. 

Tomato Sauap.—Many who like tomatoes 
prefer them in a raw state as salad, served 
with various combinations of vinegar, oil, and 
mustard—some using only a little vinegar, 
others using no vinegar, but a combination of 
oil and mustard. A great improvement on any 
of these is made by using the juice of a lemon 
only ; in this way good tomatoes, skinned by 
putting them in scalding water for a minute, 
towel to cool, cut into slices, and a good 
lemon squeezed over them, forms one of the 
most gratefal and wholesome dishes obtainable 








in summer, 


onward; make up your mind to gain « certain 
point, aud gainit. Do not rest till you have. 
Do not stop till you see failure disappearing 


;and enecess fairly in your hands. It must 


come sooner or later, if you only make up 
your mind not to ba beaten. It matters not 


; how poor you may be, once overcome the dis- 


appointment of failure and you have attained 
success, 

Asvuse or Apsecrtves.—It is said that women 
writers uee more adjectives than men, Ad- 
jectives were doubtless invented because we 
could not do without them. Among the old 
writers, with whom speech was “ golden,” it 
is curious to note how sparingly they were 
used, nor is diction weakened by this parsi- 
mony. Rather is it strengthened, and it may 
bs taken as a true principle in syntax, that 
the employment of these props to expression 
should be avoided wherever possible. To say 
that wherever an adjective is seen it should 
be struck out would be too indiscriminate ad- 
vice, but at least it should have its passport 
viséed. Every unnecessary adjective weakeng 
@ sentence. 

A Lecenpary Mam.—Cinderella really lived. 
Her real name was Rhodopa, and she was a 
beautifal Egyptian maiden, who lived six hun- 
dred und seventy years before the Christian 
era and dusing the reign of Psammeticus, one 
of the twelve kings of Egypt. One day 
Rhoedope ventured to go bathing in a clear 
stream near her home, and meanwhile left her 
shoes, which must have been unusally small; 
lying on the bank. An eagle, passing above, 
chanced to catch sight of the little sandals, 
and mistaking them for a toothsome tidbit, 
pounced down and carried one off in his beak. 
The bird then unwittingly played the part of 
fairy godmother, for, flying directly over 
Memphis, where King Paammetions was dis- 
pensing justice, it let the shoe fall right inte 
the king’s lap. Its size, beauty, and daintiness 
immediately attracted the royal eye, and the 
king, determined upon knowing the wearer of 
s0 cunning a shoe, sent throughout all his 
kingdom in search of the foot that would fit 
it. Asin the story of Cinderella, the mes. 
sengers finally disccvered Rhodope, fitted on 
the skoe, and carried her in triumph to Mem- 
phis, where she became the Queen of King 
Peammeticus, and the foundation of a fairy 
tale that was to delight boys and girls two 
thousand four hundred years later. 

Demand ror Precious Sronzs.—By this 
time, considering the vast quantities annually 
sold all over the world, one would think 

recious stones might be as plentiful as peb- 

lee. But they are not. Some of us may in- 
deed have enough, but whoever confessed to 
owning too many? Most people have none, 
Every year they are dug out of the mine, or 
otherwise discovered. The merchants are 
always bnying them in immense quantities. 
They have been trafficked in ever since the 
world began, and still the greater number of 
mankind die without owning so much as one 
of them. Innumerable must they, by this 
time, be; but to how many people do not the 
shop windows limit all they know of precious 
stones! There is no end to the demand; no 
end, if would seem, to the supply. It has 
always been so, and the invention of 
machinery has made it so. A large number 
of things in use are practically indestructible ; 
fresh material is always being used, and yet 
where are the things no longer in use—the 
pots and pans, the cups and the saucers, the 
toys of our childhood. the pins and needles of 
our riper years? ‘‘ This way,” we begin to 
think, ‘ madness lies.” At Rome, beyond the 

tes, is a hill one hundred and fifty feet in 

ight it is said to be composed ,entirely of 
bro. crocks and earthenware; yet modern 


times have not added to its accumulated 





stores. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ottve.—There is no way to preserve the colour. 
Constaxt Reaper.—He cannot be forced to pay now. 


A. B.—Any fancy repository would get it done for 
you. 


Surrerer had better apply at once to a competent 
medical man. 


Constant Reaper.—We must refer ycu to a cheap 
work on Calisthenics. 


Gertiz.—The hair is dark-brown and pretty. Your 
writing is delightfully plain. 


SraTioneR AND NeEwsacEnt.—The letter was posted 
by us personally on the day named. 


P. R. R.—Queen Victoria comes of the race of Guelph 
—a family that has been prominent for almost one 
thousand years. 


Darsy.—Your friend’s verse has no especial merit. The 
hair is a fashionable shade of brown. You write well, 
but cather irregularly. 


Saucy Nett—The handwritings are all very bad, and 
indicate at least carelessness and want of neatness. 
Practise from good copies. 


J. B.—We can recommend nothing but great care both 
in diet and general sing. Perhaps a cold bath every 
morning would do you good. 


L. D.—A girl may begin to think of beaus at seven- 
teen, though it is too young for marriage. Your writing 
is cram and indicates self-esteem. 


F. 8.—The Duke of Marlborough was called “ the 
handsome Englishman.” He was distinguished “not 
only for the graces of his person, but for his brilliancy 
and ability as a soldier and a statesman. 


Hargret.—It would be indiscreet in the highest 
degree to write to him, but you might take every oppor- 
tunity of seeing him and making yourself agreeable to 
him ; in other words, ‘‘set your cap at him.” 


Rost.— Wear all shades of blue, sheer-white, cream, 
delicate canary, Nile, and moss-green for summer. For 
winter, invisible green, dove's-breast-grey, warm-fawn 
or olive or very dark-red. . 


T. S.—Rub your warts with 
every morning, and they will disappear. e cause is 
obscure. Eight years is not too much difference in age 
for a ae to marry, eepecially when on the gentle- 
man’s side. 


F. M. —You write and spell very well indeed. Your 
writing indicates str h of character. The hair is 
dark-brown, and with dark-blue eyes and white skin 
makes you ademi-blonde. Do not try to darken your 
hair. It is much prettier as it is. 


Bess.—Never mind if you are called Reddy. It is 
worth it to have such lovely hair, which is not red, but 
the true flax-gold. Bess’s sister’s hair is the real Titian- 
red the painters rave about, so she has even more to re- 
concile her to the obnoxious epithet. 


Awxtovs.—Whitsuntide is kept in memory of the 
Saviour’s ascension as Easter commemorates His resur- 
rection. A girl of fifteen may have as many boy friends 
as she pleases, but not lovers for some time yet. If you 
have genius be an artist by all means, Without it it is 
= to try. The hair is brown. You write fairly 
well. 


Lotan.—A woman is lawfully of age at twenty-one, 
though bound girls are free from indentures at eighteen. 
The hair is red-gold, and with grey eyes and white skin 
makes you a stained blonde. Your writing is good. 
Do not co with any nan you have seen only 
ence unless he is one of whom your friends know and 
approve. 

C. C.—To learn millinery you had better go in some 

house and work without wages till you master it. 

t isa very good way for a woman to earn an honest 
living, being one of the directions in which the supply 
of skilled labour is less than the demand. Pimples 
are asign of impure blood. Cure that, and they will 
disappear. 

L. L. D.—The Mountain was a name given to the 
Jacobin majority in the National Convention of France, 
from their occupying the highest benches, Brissot first 
used itin the Constitutional Assembly, in contrasting 
the Jacobins with the Aristocrats. The expression is 
still in use on the Continent of Europe, as applied to the 
extreme radicals, or “‘ the left.” 


Mona.—We thank you for the courteous tone of 
your note. You weuld probably soon get employment 
at a Receiving Office if you thoroughly mastered the 
instruments. In London we believe the single needle is 
being rapidly replaced by the Morse, or printer and the 
sounder. We cannot recommend any particular school. 
You could do no harm by calling and making inquiries. 
The sum named ought to be enough. If you do embark 
in the venture work as hard as you can at the elemen- 
tary part. 


Renyre.—There are a number of recipes for extermi- 
mating ants. We give the following: 1. Scatter a few 
leaves of green wormword among their haunts. 2. 
Grease a plate with lard and set it at the place most 
infested. Put a few sticks around the plate for the ants 
toclimb upon. Occasionally turn the plate bottom up 
over the fire, and the ants will fall in with the melting 
lard. Reset the plate from time to time. 3, Powdered 
borax sprinkled about their haunts will sometimes 
prove effectual. 4. Pour hot water down their nests, 


ure, unsalted hog’s lard 





Lorrie.—White camphor used to excess is very injuri- 
ous, and will not make the skin white. 


Ayniz.—Blue eyes indicate tenderness; grey eyes, 
intellect, thoughtfulness ; brown eyes, a warm heart; 
black eyes, jealousy, and bazel, a disposition to coquetry. 
Annie is from Anne, which means grace. 


H. T.—A good article of cold cream will not injure 
the skin, but every night is often enough to apply it. 
Dye should never be used on the eyelashes, not merely 
because it ruins them, but also because of the very great 
danger to the eyes. 


8. D. K.—If you love the young man two years 
younger than yourself take him in spite of the slight 
difference on the wrong side. If you would marry him 
ou the neck-or-nothing principle because you fear to be 
called an old maid, let him alone. 


Tom.—The best way ‘‘to keep the complexion clear” 
is to live an active wholesome, clean, er, life. 
Pimples, blackheads and so on are all due to bad blood. 
Remove the cause, and they wil] vanish. As a palliative 
= on baths, followed by hard rubbing with a coarse 

wel. 


M. H.—The hair is golden-brown rather than red. 
Fourteen is two young by several years for a girl to 
have beaus. Your writing is fair, but rather small, and 
indicates a fretful nature. ‘‘Spirit” is not considered 
boldness, but its manifestation out of place might easily 
be so mistaken. 


TAKING THE AIR. 


**T'm only going to take the air,” 
Suid Linda , of Manchester-square, 
While gaily tripping adown the stair. 


Her suit was grey—of that charming hue 
That can only be worn by a very few— 
And was very becoming, as Linda knew. 


And there wasn’t a prettier sight thit day, 
To be seen anywhere on the way, 
Than she, in her lovely suit of grey. 


So thought young Tracy of Lavender-hill, 
ho stared at the maiden—as young men will— 
And felt in his heart a peculiar thri 


For, though, well acquainted with maids as fair 
He bad not selected the one to share 
The fortune left him—the only heir, 


That day decided the case ; and he, 
: Delighted to find that her heart was free, 
Soon made a capture of Linda Lee. 


Ah ! little she thought, this maid in grey, 
As she promenaded alone that day, 
To take the air in the usual way, 


With an innocent heart, quite free from guile, 
That the heir would be taken in just this style 
And brought to her feet in a little while. 


What made the conquest? I cannot say 
Whether it was the suit of grey, 
Or because she had such a taking way. oe 


Cc. C. H.—You did quite right tu go to supper with the 
gentleman—the uncle of your hostess, In fact, you 
could not have done otherwise without great rudeness. 
Those who “twitted” you about it were most likely 
envious either of yo partner or your good luoks. The 
hair is flaxen, end with hazel eyes and a pink-and-white 
skin makes you a dark blonde. 


D. E. B.—The origin of the command, “‘ Don’t leave a 
stone unturned,” is said to be this: After one of the 
battles of antiquity, the defeated general hid a vast 
amount of treasure in a field. A The who was aware 
of the fact bougbt the field and searched long for the 
hidden wealth, but could not find it. At last he sought 
the oracle of Delphi for advice, and was told that if he 
would turn over every stone in the field he would 
= what he desired. He did so, and found the 

ure, 


W. M.—Greek mythology, like all systems of religion, 
had its origin in the attempt of the human mind to 
clothe the invisible with the visible—to make spiritual 
things tangible. It was connected, but indirectly, 
with the stars, and only the ignorant thought that the 
gods had ever lived and done the deeds attributed to 
them. The wise understood it all as a beautiful allegory, 
or rather personilication of humfan attributes. Your 
writing is good though rather crabbed, and indicates 
cheerfulness. 


D. C.—About your beau, remember always to be 

lite even to ‘‘little short men that are cross.” There 

no need to loox on every man who approaches as an 
actual lover, though he may be a possible one. So there 
is noharm at all in changing your escort as often as 
suits you. In fact, itis much better to see something 
of various styles, as how else can you feel yourself 
suited? But certainly the ones who “ tease for kisses ” 
whenever you go with them should be let severely alone. 
A woman should onjy give her lips along with her heart 
andband. As to going on the stage, do not think of it. 
Only the most exceptional talent succeeds there, and 
that after struggle and hard work. Much better marry 
some good fellow and make a home for him, where you 
will be happy as the days are long. Your hair is dark- 
brown. Your writing indicates an affectionate, rather 
sentimental nature. 





Jirnny.—‘s your acquaintance with him is slight it 
is better to be chary of accepting his attentions until 
you know more of him. Your writing is pretty gocd, 
It indicates an affectionate nature, rather undecided 
and lacking in firmness. 


M. M.—Vinegar and water is not good for the skin 
To clear your complexion try exercise, fresh fruit and 
cold bathing. Starch does not hurt theskin. You spell 
well and write fairly, but use too fine a pen. A No.4 
shoe is not too large. Charcoal is not hurtful to the 
teeth if used moderately. 


D. H. 8.—The seven wonders of the world were the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the Temple of Diana at = ys) 
the mausoleum erected by Artemisia, the walls and 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the Colossus at Rhodes, 
the statue of Jupiter Olympus and the Pharos at Alex- 
andria. The “ best of all good novel writers” is beyond 
a doubt Thackeray. 


Dora, aged twenty, has two widowed beaus. One of 
them comes regularly, but says no word of marriage. 
The other has spoken and will not be said nay. She 
asks which she shall take. The last, by all meaus. He 
is evidently a man of mettle, worth a dozen of such 
laggards in love as the first. The hair is brown—of 
bardly different shades. Black hair, dark skin and blue 
eyes make you a demi-brunette. 


Garacig asks ‘‘ why should a girl return her lover's 
sap te upon breaking an Far = aaray gl The reason 
s obvious. No delicate, right-minded girl will care to 
keep anything of value that she has accepted from a 
man upon the understanding that be was oue day 
to be her husband, and such trifles us books and photo- 
graphs would so lose value as to be only unplcasant 
reminders of what she should wish to forget. You can 
darken your eyebrows with a burnt cork or a black 
crayon pencil. : 

G. H. H.—Your friend was mistaken. The creoles 
are not ‘‘mulattoes.” They are descendants of the 
original French settlers. Sometimes there is an admix- 
ture of Spanish blood. The word creole simply means 
native. Creole horses aud creole cows are spoken of 
quite as often as other creoles. The lady who, knowing 
your mother to have been a creole, said before you that 
creoles had negro blood in their veins showed insolencs 
only equalled by herignorance. Better let alone people 
who advertise for correspondents. No good comes ef 
them, but often great . Your writing is good, 
barring the flourishes, and indicates firmness. 


Oowau has a persistent wooer, who, spite the fact that 
she doesn’t like , will go home with her whenever she 
goes out, and as his family are her bost friends dares 
not turn him the cold shoulder. In this case she asks 
what she must do. Well, let’s see: she might, if she 
has a small brother, take him withher. At the least he 
would prove a useful counter-irritant ; or she might 
make herself so aggressively charming as to bring 
matters to a focus, aud give ber the chance to rid her- 
self of him by a neat little mitten. Or, best of all, she 
can set up another beau, and make each keep the uther 
in order and herself in sweets and clover. 


Exs1e.—You are not lazy, but rather self-indulgent. 
The best thing you can do is to jay’ resolutely aside your 
fondness for ty work and do faithfully as much of 
the necessary drudg as your stren, will allow, 
rae ay ol beyond that, but do it y, not as task- 
work, but let love for your husband and baby 
sweeten tiie distasteful labour. Gradually your strength 
will grow more, and you will be able to keep your house 
as it should be, and still have time for some reading 
and fancy-work. You write fairly well, though with 
rather too many flourivhes. Your letter is correct and 
well-expressed. Let your own experience warn you to 
bring up your children to do what is necessary before 
what they choose. 


Loviz.—A hard question ; not b there are not 
such books, but because there are 80 me tne puzzles one 
which to choose. For real information the “ Penny, or 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia” gives more than anything else 
in the same s , but cramming on them is apt to pro- 
duce a sort of mental dyspepsia. So Louie had better 
read all the good magazines and newspa| a 
hands on, the more the better. Macaulay’s works, bis- 
tories, poems, essays, Justin Macarthy’s “ History of 
Our Own Time,” the Bible, Shakespeare and Thackeray's 
novels, and anything else that appeals to her mente! 

alate. Aud she should feel much encouraged, for, many 
etters as come to us, hers is one of the most correct 
and best written. The writing indicates a firm, upright 
character. The hairis dark-brown. 





she can lay 
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